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of christianizing and sanctifying the world cannot be accom- 

plished without christianizing and sanctifying the press, which 
has become one of the most powerful instruments for good or evil | 
ever wielded by man. The printed word, especially in that form in - 
which it gains access to every home of the land; that is, as the pur- 
veyor of daily news, exercises a tremendous influence on extended 
sections of the population, and there are very few, indeed, that 
escape its all-pervasive power. An unscrupulous and unprincipled 
press can do incalculable harm. To it more than to any other agency 
the parable of the enemy who oversowed cockle among the wheat 
may be applied.t_ An honest, fearless and conscientious press, 
inspired by high moral ideals and conducted according to an elevated 
ethical code, on the other hand, is a mighty force for right and a 
valuable ally in any battle for moral issues. No one who labors for 
the spiritual or material betterment of his fellow men can afford to 
ignore the power of the press and neglect to take into account, as 
the case may be, its sinister or its auspicious possibilities. 

By reason of its commanding position in our public life and its 
inherent potencies, the press has many phases that will interest the 
clergy and demand their special attention. To consider them all 
would require a voluminous treatise. The present article will be 
restricted to one aspect of the many-sided question. It purposes to 


|: the peculiar circumstances in which we happen to live, the task 


1 Matt. xiii. 24. How often can the first suggestion of evil be traced to the 
printed sheet! How often does moral contagion lurk beneath the type that 
looks at us from a seemingly harmless page! How often has a journal or 
Periodical admitted as a friend into the home been instrumental in undermining 
the morals of one or more of the members of the family! In this respect 
extreme vigilance is needed. 
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deal with the moral laws that should regulate the professional con- 
duct of those connected with the press.* 

Every profession has an ethical code by which the behavior of its 
members is determined. The content of this code is the application 
of general moral principles to the special professional work and the 
new social relations that arise therefrom. Every new profession 
has to evolve its peculiar moral code and enlarge its scope, as pro- 
fessional duties appear more clearly and stand out in more definite 
outline. Moral theology sets forth with great accuracy and con- 
siderable wealth of detail the obligations of the older professions, the 
occupations of which have become completely stereotyped, whilst it 
has but scant data on the newer professions which are as yet in the 
making and the duties of which are still elastic and unsettled. Right 
and wrong in this case must be determined by recourse to the funda- 
mental and more inclusive moral principles. The ethics of journalism 
is of this latter type; it is still in its infancy, not finished in all its 
details nor harmoniously rounded out as a whole, which is not in 
the least surprising, since the press as an agency of social control 
has developed by leaps and bounds and thus kept ahead of the efforts 
of moral theologians to construct a systematic and comprehensive 
body of rules for its guidance. Nor has the journalistic profession 
up to this date evolved a universally accepted code of honor that is 
regarded as binding and inviolable by all self-respecting members, 
such as exists, for example, in the medical profession. Journalistic 
ethics is still in a state of flux, and journalistic honor is as yet a 
very vague, if not an entirely non-existent notion. Of elevated ideals 
and recognized standards in journalism one can hardly speak at this 
stage. The misunderstood idea of the freedom of the press no doubt 
has much to do with this backward condition of journalistic ethics; 
but whatever this ambiguous phrase may mean, it cannot be con- 
strued to imply that the press is not subject to the laws of morality. 


2In this manner we wish to make the reader familiar with the main points 
of a scholarly essay on this question by the Reverend David Barry which bears 
the title, “The Ethics of Journalism,” and which appeared in the Jrish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, May, 1922. The learned author introduces the subject with this 
remark: “Although the duties of various other professional men are treated 
with considerable detail in the text-books of moral theology, those of jour- 
nalists are not dealt with of set purpose at all, but merely referred to inci- 
dentally, for instance, in the treatise on codperation.” This complaint is but 
too well justified. Even in such a modern manual as that of Dr. A. Koch 
(Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie) the matter is dismissed with one brief para- 
graph, which is utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
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The press may be rightly jealous of its privileges and very sensitive 
to any restraint or regulation; but it cannot legitimately claim 
exemption from all responsibility, just as we do not allow a similar 
claim made by art. Freedom from moral obligation exists for no 
class of men and for no form of human activity. The Decalogue is 
broad and comprehensive enough to embrace every type of human 
endeavor and to include every new social relation arising out of the 
increasing complexity of modern life. A definite code of journalistic 
ethics, then, is at present a sorely felt desideratum and an imperative 
necessity. Society must protect itself against possible abuses by 
formulating clearly and unmistakably the rights and duties of the 
press, the more so as the evils and dangers of an irresponsible 
journalism are daily growing and assuming more portentous 
dimensions. 

In the construction of such a system that will fix definitely the 
rights and correlative responsibilities of the press, the priest as the 
interpreter of the law of God and the spokesman of ethical idealism 
will, of necessity, play an important part. To do his share intelli- 
gently and effectively, he must have an adequate survey of the whole 
situation and a thorough knowledge of all the facts involved. This 
paper constitutes a modest contribution towards this end. It will 
endeavor to set forth the basis of fact upon which the ethical system 
must rest; for moral judgments that do not take cognizance of con- 
crete realities and are out of touch with the actual conditions of life 
lack persuasiveness and compelling force. 


THE DoMINANT POSITION OF THE PRESS IN MODERN LIFE 


Both the friends and the enemies of the press concede that the 
press holds a dominant place in our modern life and that as a means 
of influencing public opinion it possesses no rival.* The press 


8 Dr. Allen S. Will speaks of the press as “that potent pilot of public opinion 
in which many foreign observers have found the real governing power of the 
country.”—“Life of James Cardinal Gibbons” (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
Father D. Barry says: “It is clear, however, that at present the power of the 
press over the welfare of society and individuals can scarcely be exaggerated” 
Le 6 Longfellow already noticed the uncanny power of the press and said: 
“This country is not priest-ridden, but press-ridden.” Bishop McFaul, a shrewd 
observer of men and events, fully confirms these estimates of the influence 
wielded by the press. In a pastoral letter published in 1908, he wrote: “In our 
day, everybody reads. Periodicals, pamphlets and newspapers are the literature 
of the millions. It is the daily newspaper, however, that enjoys the largest 
patronage. We must have the news warm, at our breakfast table, every morn- 
ing. No doubt a newspaper is a potent factor for good or evil.” 
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reaches every home and every individual. Every American reads 
the daily paper and is in some degree influenced in his thinking 
processes, his value judgments and general attitudes by the reading 
matter which he assimilates through this channel. The press is not 
only the mirror of public opinion, it also creates public sentiment. 
On it depend our judgments concerning public men and events. It 
makes or unmakes reform movements; it can raise an individual to 
popularity or assign him to obscurity and oblivion. It is frequently 
the decisive factor in elections; it influences the verdict of juries and 
the decisions of courts; it determines administration policies and 
affects the trend of legislation.° It popularizes science, disseminates 


4“According to the World Almanac for 1921 the daily circulation of news- 
papers in the big cities of the United States in 1914 (evidently the most recent 
year for which the figures have been compiled) was more than forty million. 
: . The American certainly buys newspapers. To what extent he reads 
them it is impossible to determine. But we may fairly assume that the great 
majority of literate inhabitants of the United States of all ages are every day 
subjected in some measure to the influence of the newspaper. No other institu- 
tion approaches the newspaper in universality, persistence, continuity of influ- 
ence. . . . If we add to the daily press the weekly and monthly periodicals, 
with a total circulation per issue of two hundred million (for the year 1914), 
we shall not be far wrong in saying that the journalist, with the powers behind 
him, has more to do, for good or for evil, than the member of any other pro- 
fession, in creating and shaping the thoughts of the multitude. Compared with 
him the teacher, the preacher, the artist, the politician, the man of science, are 
restricted, interrupted, indirect in reaching the minds of their fellow men.” 
Macy, “Journalism,” in “Civilization in the United States.” Edited by Harold 
E. Stearns (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922). For not a few 
the daily press is the ever-present oracle that guides them in all their choices 
and directs them in all their enterprises. They have an implicit confidence in 
all its decisions and readily submit to all its decrees. They have delegated to 
the press the function of judgment and are satisfied to receive their opinions 
finished and ready made. 

5 Sociology recognizes the supreme power of the press and lists it as one of 
the chief organs of social control. Thus Dr. Edward Cary Hayes writes: 
“Besides being the essential medium of democratic government and_ besides 
giving form and weight to the sanctions of public opinion, the press exercises 
another form of social control, a control that is not dependent upon sanctions, 
but results directly through social suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and imita- 
tion. . Without regard to what the government may do or what others may do 
to us or say about us, each one has an inner stream of ideas and sentiments 
which is the essence of life, and the control of which is the individual’s prime 
concern if he wishes to make something of himself, and is society’s deepest 
concern in its attempts to control its members. Into this inner current of life 
the press pours a constant stream. Thus the press heightens or allays business 
depressions, popularizes recreations, inflames or cools the passions of war, 
defines the secret ambitions that direct the energies of men, braces or relaxes 
the moral demands that men impose upon themselves, and foments or allays 
the jealousies that separate social classes, and gives to attention its bent. That 
which occupies the attention of men is that which, as conscious beings, they 
are and is that which they will do; while that which has no place in their 
attention is for them as if it were not.”—‘“Introduction to the Study of 
Sociology” (New York, D. Appleton & Company). If the press pours a con- 
tinual stream of ideas into the mind of man, it appears how it can contaminate 
and pollute the mental life of man and poison it. In this way a bad newspaper 
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views on all topics that interest the people; it promotes educational 
fads, takes part in religious controversies, decides moral issues and 
launches new intellectual movements. It produces, if that suits its 
purpose, states of public hysteria. It can overthrow governments 
and precipitate wars. This picture is not in any way overdrawn; 
it does but scant justice to reality. 


Constant newspaper reading produces that most dangerous state 
of mind which we may designate as sophistication and which 
exhibits the following traits: It is the fruit of ill-digested, unreliable 
and biased information. It deals in plausible half-truths and derives 
its strength from catchwords which exercise a hypnotic influence 
over the mind. It is irreverent in its attitude towards traditional 
beliefs and manifests a supercilious scorn for time-honored institu- 
tions. With this mentality it is extremely difficult to cope, because 
it is impervious to sound argument and inaccessible to logic. The 
sophisticated, reared on a diet of newspaper and magazine reading, 
know enough to sneer, but not enough reverently to believe; they 
know enough to scoff, but not enough to adore. Their tenacity of 
opinion, their self-satisfaction and the delusion of superior wisdom 
which shallow reading has fostered in their minds, makes it impos- 
sible to teach them anything or to pierce the dense fog of prejudice in 
which they are enveloped. Agnosticism, religious indifference and 
infidelity grow as a natural consequence out of this deplorable frame 
of mind. That is the reason why indiscriminate and persistent 
newspaper reading frequently saps the vigor of religious belief and 
blights the cheerfulness of faith.° 


may become a source of widespread corruption and carry infection into numer- 
ous homes, 

6 The press readily adapts itself to this superficiality; it does not hesitate 
to usurp the functions of the pulpit and to arrogate to itself the office of a 
moral teacher. Knowing that man wants religious knowledge, it gives him just 
enough to satisfy this imperious craving and to make him believe that he has 
all that is necessary and that he can dispense with the Church or any other 
teaching agency. It comes to his door every day and on Sunday morning, 
making everything so very easy for him and relieving him from the necessity 
of abandoning his comfortable room to go in quest of spiritual food. Wisely 
it never taxes his attention too much, but if even the meager and diluted 
religious instruction which it offers is too much he has the ready expedient 
of turning the page. Thus the reader gradually becomes the docile pupil, if not 
the slave, of his paper, which solves all his problems and settles all his doubts. 
This is an insidious condition of things; for when the press sets itself up as 
the rival of the pulpit, the latter is at a serious disadvantage for many reasons. 
Now the press may beguile the religious needs of man, but it is unable to satisfy 
them legitimately. Hence its encroachments in this respect are detrimental 
both to the interests of the reader and of religion, because it displaces the 
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THE PREVAILING ABUSES 


The faults of the press may be conveniently summarized under 
three heads: dishonesty, venality and sensationalism. Corruption 
with regard to these points is widespread and deep-rooted. In fact, 
it is a commonplace that the press is fearfully abusing its position 
of trust and exploiting its unique opportunities in behalf of various 
interests. This is so true that we may speak without exaggeration 
of a bought and prostituted press. 


The press suppresses truth whenever that fits in with its pur- 
poses. It mutilates reports and garbles dispatches for the sake of 
definite ends to be obtained. It features and plays up one fact in 
preference to another. Anyone familiar with journalistic practice 
will not expect an impartial account of any event in the columns of a 
newspaper. Neither praise nor blame can be accepted at its face 
value, but must be discounted in accord with the known tendencies 
of the particular publication.’ 


Church without affording a competent and adequate substitute. The results 
are an impoverishment of religious thought and a drifting towards naturalism. 
This unwarranted usurpation of the press is severely castigated by Mr. Paul 
Moore Strayer in the following passage: “Without religious institutions the 
state of religion and morals would not for long remain the same. The spirit 
needs cultivation as well as the intellect, and the absence of the Church, like 
the absence of the college, would soon be registered in the effect on the whole 
life of the community. The intellectual activity of our adult population might 
be kept up for a generation by the press, the theater, the library and the disci- 
pline of business. But the intellectual life of the people would not be put 
forward without the school and the college and the university. So the moral 
and religious tone of a nation might be maintained for a while without the 
Church. The religious appeal is made in current literature, in the magazine, 
in the political speech and in the newspaper. All men who are getting a hear- 
ing to-day are preaching. Even in the yellow journal a new type of editorial 
has sprung up, a preaching editorial, perhaps to offset the display of vice and 
vulgarity in the other columns, for man has a strong instinctive moral sense. 
Men like the sound of the moral note. Therefore the yellow journal editorial 
discusses ethics, philosophy, literature and religion. It treats of the moral issues 
raised in politics and the industrial order. And that saves the journal. But 
for this saving salt men wouldn’t buy. This new editorial is the only moral 
and intellectual stimulus for millions of readers. The editor is the shop girl’s 
Addison, the penny magazine is the workingman’s Bible. Such fugitive moral 
teaching is not enough.”—“The Reconstruction of the Church” (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917). And here lies the evil: the paper for many 
takes the place of the Church, but, in the nature of things, cannot fill it. 
7™“An understanding of the vastly increased importance of news, socially, 
politically, economically, ethically, and of the ease with which public opinion 
can be formed through the news columns, led to the temporary transfer of 
editorializing to the news columns, both in the frank mixing of opinion and 
news and in the more subtle handling of news for editorial effect. By some 
this practice is still held to be justified by results. Its propriety is still a subject 
for fiery debate. Its employment is common. But the weight of opinion has 
turned against it. It too plainly deprives the public of its right to an 
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Downright bribery of respectable newspapers may not exist, but 
there is much undue influencing through devious ways and indirect 
methods. The desire of popularity and profit will move a news- 
paper to do many things that are impossible to square with its duties 
to the public. Partisan politics are also responsible for misstate- 
ments and perversions of fact. The trail of the serpent of commer- 
cialism is evident everywhere, both in the presentation of the news 
and in the editorial comment.*® 


The most objectionable and baleful feature of the newspaper is 
its sensationalism, which grows out of its desire to compel and hold 
the attention of the reading public and to make big sales. Every- 
thing the paper brings is judged from its value as news; that is, from 
its ability to startle, to arouse interest and to intrigue the imagina- 
tion. Hence, the abnormal, the criminal, the extraordinary crowds 
the columns, whereas those things that really make up life find no 
place. This manner of proceeding results in a distorted and untrue 
picture of life. Moreover, it has a most disastrous effect on those 
who are at all susceptible of suggestion.® 


unadulterated product, the unbiased news.”—Prouf. Leon Nelson Flint, “The Edi- 
torial” (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1920). 


8“But unfortunately not all editors are proof against the temptations to win 
popularity through appealing to prejudices, suppressing and distorting news, 
organizing emotion. We could neglect their inspired editorials if we were sure 
they did not also inspire their news. . . . It is undeniable that the average 
newspaper, run as a commercial venture, is subject to the whims of the pro- 
prietor, to the exigencies of his party, and to the prejudices of his advertisers, 
rather than to the high call of spreading the truth.”—Dr. Arthur James Dodd, 
“Theories of Social Progress’ (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918). 
Mr. John Macy comes to the same conclusion: “The newspaper differs from 
all other commodities in that it does not live by what it receives from the con- 
sumer who buys it. Two cents multiplied a million times does not support a 
newspaper. The valuable part of a newspaper from the manufacturer’s point 
of view are the advertisements. The columns of reading matter, so called, are 
little more than bait to attract enough readers to make the paper worth while 
as a vehicle for advertisements. . . . No idea inimical to the advertiser’s 
business or in general to the business system of which he is a dependent part 
must be allowed in the paper. Therefore all newspapers are controlled by the 
advertising department; that is, the counting room.” L.c. The indirect influ- 
ence of the advertiser also explains the capitalistic leanings with which the 
press is charged and which at times are quite apparent. Confirmation of this 
lack of partiality comes from many quarters. Here is one witness, who says: 
“Equally ridiculous, and much more dangerous, is the apparent sense of respon- 
sibility felt by some newspapers towards wealth. There is some ground for 
the phrase, the capitalistic press."—L. N. Flint, 1. c. (Cfr. also: Walter 
Rauschenbusch, “Christianizing the Social Order,” and Dr. Joseph Eberle, 
Grossmacht Presse (Ohlinger). The latter calls the influence which the press 
exercises over public opinion an enslavement of minds). 


®“Tt is the unusual that has news value. One embezzler or bigamist makes 
news, but ten thousand honest cashiers or faithful husbands make none. Crime 
and scandal receive a thousandfold disproportionate prominence. In so far as 
the impression is created that vice and crime are practiced and condoned by a 
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Sometimes to sensationalism is added the additional taint of 
salaciousness. For weeks, sometimes, the most unsavory details 
unearthed by a divorce suit or some particularly revolting crime, 
are daily placed before the public. This is demoralizing, because it 
contaminates the whole moral atmosphere of a community and 
pollutes the currents of thought of young and old. To focus the 
consciousness of a community upon a crime for such a prolonged 
period cannot but have the most fatal consequences. The lurid 
description of vice has never been a deterrent from evil deeds, but, 
on the contrary, has always acted as an invitation and as an incite- 
ment. When such publicity is given to every scandal, we need not 
be surprised that one offense against decency and good morals fol- 
lows in the wake of another and that one particularly shocking 
transgression makes a broad trail for others to come after.” 

From this it appears that the present morality of the press is low, 
and that its ethical standards fall far short of what rightly may be 
expected from a public agency enjoying such rare privileges and 
wielding such a great power. The state of moral anarchy and chaos 
in which we find the press of to-day is a continual menace to the 


larger portion of society than do in fact practice and condone them, and the 
impression that the execration of wickedness is weaker than it really is, the 
effect is to undermine the controlling power of public opinion and to make 
society become as black as it is thus painted. Evils ought to be reported, but 
not with conspicuous headlines or extended or gloating details. The activities 
constantly being put forth to improve society ought to receive much fuller 
public recognition. The depraved like to believe and do believe that the world 
is worse than it is. The good tend to suppress knowledge of evil, to advertise 
goodness, and to create a social expectation of regular and approved conduct.” 
—E. C. Hayes, I. c. 

10 We quote Bishop McFaul: “But what about those purveyors of uncleanli- 
ness, the vulgar sheets reeking with nastiness, so largely read by all classes? 
. . . Every one will admit that some of our newspapers are a disgrace. It: 
is shocking to witness the harm which these disreputable journals do by pander- 
ing to the lower passions of the multitude. They educate in crime, destroy 
purity, in a word, sow immorality. . . . Perhaps the most terrible indict- 
ment that can be brought against America is that the public demand for the 
filth supplied by the yellow journals is so great as to render rich and prosperous 
the unscrupulous editors, writers and publishers who cater to debased appetites. 
ah ie While the fear of publicity may occasionally deter from the commis- 
sion of crime, we fear that the manner in which many of our newspapers picture 
these horrible occurrences is a grave incentive to their perpetration, by inflaming 
the passions and the sensual cravings of depraved minds. The newspaper is a 
great moral force, which should be so conducted as to make the home sweeter 
and brighter, to inform and elevate the individual and society. The daily pub- 
lication of the crimes of men and women, with their prurient, salacious details 
brought out in courts of justice, enlarges and sows the field of vice.” L. c. 
Since the day when the late Bishop penned these energetic words, prompted by 
true zeal for the salvation of souls, conditions have certainly not improved; if 
anything they have become worse. It seems that the line of demarcation 
between respectable and disreputable papers is entirely disappearing. But that is 
inevitable where there are no clearly established ethical landmarks. 
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whole community. It is necessary, therefore, that a comprehensive 
moral code be framed, embracing all the duties and responsibilities 
of the newspaper. The requirements of this code should be rigidly 
enforced; for a press controlled by no law of God or man will ruin 
morality and civilization. There is only one alternative: a carefully 
muzzled and strictly supervised press (and that would be the destruc- 
tion of liberty) or a press governed by well-defined ethical norms and 
inspired by high ideals. 
CHARLES BrRuEHL, D.D. 














FATHER McGEE, THE PEACEMAKER 
(Continued) 
By W. W. WHALEN 


“I’m beginning to feel as old as love myself, James, boy. 
‘Love’s Old Sweet Song.’ ” 

“Love’s always young, Father, even with silver threads among 
the gold.” 

“All right then. That makes it permissible for my white poll 
to mix in this love affair, so one-sided. I'll speak to Kitty first.” 

He opened the door, and let the young man go out into the 
moonlight that silvered and aged the asters, tossing in their sleep. 
Again his eye fell on the little white blossom that Dennis had 
trampled. 

“May I come back to-night?” 

“Of course. I keep awful vigils. I’m hardly in bed before 
morning. There’s so little of my life left I hate to sleep much 
of it away.” 

“I’m different, Father. I could die sleeping.” 

The priest listened. The piano was still hushed. He waited, 
thinking Kitty might be hunting up another selection, but the door 
opened instead, and she came in. She was as sweet as an aster 
herself, frail-looking, not a woman that would do anything very 
heroic, but one that was capable of an overwhelming and perhaps 
even foolish love. The priest’s adoration of this niece had blinded 
him to defects in her. His own character was so big that he never 
sought the weakness in others. He was the sort of man that a 
defection would stab most cruelly. The priest looked at her fondly, 
and ‘she smiled archly. 

“T fear Miss Kitty has been playing tricks.” 

An owl hooting in the garden, with his wide-awake orbs on a 
daring young pullet, roosting in the currant bushes outside her 
coop, distracted the priest for an instant, or he would have been 
surprised at the rush of guilt that flooded her countenance. She 
turned from him and fingered a fading aster, one whose stem 
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was broken near the bloom. With her face averted, she succeeded 
in controlling her voice: 

“Tricks ?” 

Some of the seriousness in her soul got into her tones, however, 
so the priest hastened to reassure her: 

“Oh, nothing awful, dear.” He sat down, and so did she, but 
a shadow from the lamp hid her face from his not too sharp 
eyes. “Have you been flirting?” 

“Not that I recall. Why?” 

“Two men to-night told me they love you.” 

“Two!” She laughed, but there was a nervous tinkle in her 
voice, like ice in an empty glass. “And who might they be?” 

“One that young James Walsh, the detective.” 

Kitty’s countenance whirled out of the shadow, and in the light 
was tense. 

“Is he a detective?” 

“Yes, but no matter. Keep that to yourself, though after to- 
night it won’t matter.” 

“And—and th® other man?” 

“Dear me, are you dismissing poor James without so much as 
a thought? Is there no hope for him?” 

Her face was in the shadow again. Her voice came in all 
earnestness : 

“None whatever.” 

The old man smiled. 

“Very positive, Kitten. What do you know about love?” 

There was a pause while she was making up her mind. Now 
was the time for confession, to get rid of the horrid secret that 
had been spoiling her youth for months. Her tone was that of 
a suppliant, a penitent: 

“Everything !” 

The priest’s smile ripened into a laugh. 

"on 

“Where did you learn it all?” 


There was no banter about her, as her face came closer, over 
to the asters on the table with the light shimmering on them. 

“Who was the other man, uncle?” 

“Dennis Gallagher.” 
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Her voice was no longer icy-cold, but warm and sparkling like 
champagne, eager to bubble out the joy of its heart. 

“Yes, yes, and what did you say to him?” 

The velvet in the voice puzzled the old man, who had never 
heard quite that tone before. 

“Oh, nothing much!” The face, white and drawn and anxious, 
over the soft little asters surprised him. “Why, Kitty!” 

Then the impetuous penitent flung out her secret: 

“T love him! I love him!” 

Something about this new Kitty frightened. The priest reached 
his hand over the table, and took her fingers, to find they were 
trembling and as dry as twigs. 

“T’m sorry, darling, but——” 

“Oh, don’t say you won’t let me have anything to do with him!” 

The priest passed that idea with a sweep of his hand. 

“He’s in a horrible muddle. His sympathies are too quick.” 

“Yes?” 

“To-night he’ll be arrested. He’s the leader of the gang that——” 

The “gang” information seemed no surprise to her, but the 
arrest was a shock. He noted her expression, because she was 
now careless of all concealment. It was the expression he had 
seen, in the coal regions, when the black mine ambulance at last, 
with its shattered contents, drove to a wife’s door. She had been 
waiting and dreading that arrival, feeling sure one day it would 
come, and now it had! Kitty’s white lips articulated only one | 
word : 

“Arrested !” 

“Don’t take it so, child.” 

“But that might mean years in jail.” 

The priest looked at her lovingly. 

“I’m sorry for you and him.” 

Her confession was not complete. 

“O uncle, be sorrier. He’s—he’s—my—m 

The torrent of tears sweeping down carried her voice away 
with it. A torrent of terror carried away the priest’s heart at 
the same moment. 

“He’s your—what? Child, child, tell me at once.” 
“He’s my husband!” 
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The priest had risen, but now he crashed down at the table, as 
if the terrible quarry rocks which yesterday piled on poor Giuseppe 
Dondero had heaped upon his head. He upset the asters, and the 
water splashed on his New Testament. With his elbows in the 
wet, he rocked his head to and fro. Kitty was startled into un- 
selfishness at the blank deathly expression of his kindly old face. 
She got up and slid her arm about his neck, but a corpse could not 
have shown less response. 

“QO Ann! Ann!” 

At the name of her dead mother, the little girl’s bosom heaved 
and shook. She fell on her knees and laid her head in his cas- 
socked lap, while his hands absently caressed her hair. 

“O Ann, before God’s throne to-night, do you know your baby 
did that? O Ann, when I promised you dying to care for her— 
tell me, have I failed? Oh, it was no job for a man, a lonely 
man, to protect a delicate little girl, Ann, sister o’ mine, in 
memory of the old days, tell me, have I failed?” 

Kitty looked up with swimming eyes. 

“No, uncle, you haven't failed.” 

Her voice brought him back to earth and reason, and his tone 
was judicial, no longer entirely that of the father, but now of 
the shocked and disappointed and disgusted pastor. 

“But you, why didn’t you come to me to be married?” 

“T would have, but——” 

“I’m waiting!” 

“Dennis feared you knew something about his—his doings, and 
wouldn’t marry us.” 

Anger was now tightening the firm mouth, and drawing down 
the brows over the narrowed eyes. 

“He was right. I wouldn’t have married you.” 

“So you see, uncle,” the voice was childishly sweet, “he loved 
me enough. “4 

“To ruin you! to spoil your beautiful young life, to drag your 
name and mine into the mire of the public print, to make you 
a convict’s wife, the thief!” 

“Oh, uncle, don’t call him that!’ 

“He is a thief. He stole from the quarry company. He led 
others to steal. He stole you from me.” The humanity in the 
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man came out, and Kitty feared she caught something like triumph 
in his voice. ‘“To-night he gets his dues.” 

“But me—me?” 

Her tones were thin and terrified, as if this stern old man were 
the judge of her future happiness. She had never heard him 
speak like this. Then the uncle she knew and loved came back 
in the exclamation, full of helpless woe: 

“O Ann, before God, pray for us to-night!” 

The despair in his attitude seized her, and she clutched his 
arm anxiously. 

“Uncle, will Dennis really go to jail?’ The weak, tear-dulled 
eyes that answered her told the truth plainly enough. “For a 
long time?” His head bowed a solemn yes. Then came her half- 
hushed whisper, which was more intended for herself than for 
him. “My God! what about my baby?” 

Kitty was in bed an hour recovering from her swoon, under the 
care of the old housekeeper. Her uncle had tiptoed down to his 
library, seeing she was in no danger. He gathered her asters 
from the wet table-cloth, and dropped them into the waste-basket, 
though they were still vitally sweet. He hardly heeded what he 
was doing. But he feared a beautiful love to-night was passing 
out of his life forever. 

Then he gave himself up to bitter reflections. He ought to have 
been used to disappointments. Heaven knew he had enough of 
them. But this mad marriage of Kitty’s outside the religious ap- 
proval of the Church, her living on and on in that state, made 
him feel that his work, all of it, had come to naught. He had 
saved many others. His own he could not save. Something in 
his spiritual pride, the satisfaction of duty well done, was bleeding 
quietly, steadily, and with what a weakening strain. 

His simple, child-like quarry congregation, his melting-pot flock, 
where he had every nationality but an Indian and a Jew,—they 
would be scandalized by his own flesh and blood. His little niece 
had offered incense in the non-sanctified courts of the land, had 
trailed her virginal bridal robes in the dusty civil law corridors, 
had pledged her troth not before the holy Madonna, but blind- 
folded Justice. 

Some of them would rejoice, perhaps, because she was lovelier 
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and sweeter and better educated than their daughters. Virginia 
Trovato, whom she had superseded in the choir, would clap her 
jealous hands with glee. “Che peccato! Too much pride led her 
to the pit, and she has fallen to the bottom. Puzza!” Maria 
Grotto, whom he had rebuked for eloping with a fish peddler, 
would cry: “Fie upon the padre! He goes outside the fence to 
look for nettles, when they do grow very well in his own garden. 
Ha, ha!” 

Perhaps the congregation already knew about her marriage. 
He would be the last to learn such a thing. 

He went to the window and gazed down the road. A long line 
of automobiles followed one another in close succession, like linked 
dragons blazing fire. They were new cars on the way to their 
owners, passing by the quarry because of a detour caused by road 
repairs. Those machines were driven hard, terribly abused, many 
of them ruined by their unscrupulous young guides. The reckless- 
ness and inconsequence of this modern generation of selfish youth! 

The old priest, with a set face, pulled down the window blind 
with such force that he almost stripped it from its roller, yet a 
streak of silver moonlight followed him and pleaded, like Portia, 
for mercy. 

James would return to-night. He said that. Father McGee tried 
to kill this bitterness in his heart, and reason out what he should 
do. James arrived, but not alone. At the priest’s “Come in!” 
he entered with Dennis Gallagher. The old man ran up with joy 
to take their hands, forgetting in his impulse all his anxiety, only 
to see that their wrists were chained together. 

“Kitty?” 

Dennis tried to go to the priest, only to be jerked back by a stern 
young hand. 

“You stay put, Mr. Gallagher, you need not both about that 
young lady.” 

“Not even if she happens to be my wife?” 

At his abrupt disclosure of the secret, Dennis glanced anxiously 
at Father McGee, and saw that Kitty had told him. The detective 
was swept beyond all control. 

“Your wife?” 

“That’s what I said.” 
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“You're a liar.” 

“T swear she is.” 

“When did you marry her?” 

“Months ago.” 

There was a pause, while the detective drew in a deep breath of 
disappointment, his eyes glaring hate and disgust at his rival. 

“And you a thief!” 

“T’m not a thief. I helped wronged workmen to take what was 
theirs.” 

“A modern Robin Hood,” with a sneer that was almost a snarl. 
“But the law doesn’t allow that nowadays.” 

“The law allows worse things.” 

“Maybe. You and I didn’t make the laws, but we’ve got to live 
up to them. You shouldn’t have married that girl.” 

“No?” 

“Didn’t you know that sooner or later your foot would be caught 
somewhere, and the engine of the law would crush you?” 

“T wouldn’t mind being caught by a real engine, but oh, Lord, 
a Ford like you, to be mangled by six cylinders.” 

The priest let the quarrel go on. It was good for both boys to 
have an outlet for their emotion. All the while, the old brain was 
speeding plans along with youthful impetuousity. 

“Tt ought to be all the same to you, sweet youth, what kind of 
an engine tows you to jail. It’s not the cylinders, but the cell that 
does the work.” 

“T might have known by the looks of you, when you came with 
your false friendship—” 

“And you, with your unlikely love to this girl—” 

“When you hung about Kitty, my wife—”’ 

The two Irish faces, one blonde with blazing blue eyes, the other 
dark with heavy black brows, were very close together, and though 
dissimilar, there was something of resemblance between them. 

“I love her better than you do, than you ever can. It’s not in 
your pelt to give her a love like mine.” This from the detective 
with a boast in every word. 

“What!” A demon could not have had more rage in his shriek. 
Dennis tried to lift his fist to smash the fair face before him, only 
to sit down on a neighboring chair in impotent fury. “Oh, God, 
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you have me, heart and body!” He leaped up. “I can’t hit you. 
Let me bite you!” 

“Hit or bit, it’s the same to me, little one. Remember, I can’t 
hit you very well either, chained as I am to a fish. But I don’t 
care to get hydrophobia, so keep your teeth to yourself. I have 


you, you see.” 

The priest had slipped out of the room and upstairs, but neither 
paid much attention to his absence. 

“But you won't get her.” 

This came with satisfaction from the chair whereon Dennis was 
squatting his six feet of crushed youth. 

“I’m afraid I won’t—now,” reluctantly. ‘Not the sort of a girl 
she is. But I’ve got you, you crook. I’ve got you and you'll get 
at least twenty years. When you say, ‘Good morning, Judge!’ 
I'll have coaxed his lordship to add a few years to your term for 
the grudge I bear you personally. A Ford travels slowly, but it 
always gets there.” 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty!” 

The big boy on the chair was blubbering now, and his rival, 
even in that bitter hour of disappointment, felt sorry for him— 
slightly sorry. Tears were doing what the threats of fist and teeth 
could never accomplish. 

. (To be concluded) 






















THE PROBLEM OF RICHES AND POVERTY 


By JoserH Husstein, S.J., Ph.D. 


One of the principal reasons why labor was so thoroughly and 
ignominiously despised among the Greeks and Romans of the classic 
age was because of its inseparable association with slavery. It was 
the badge of the slave. Among the Hebrews the master himself 
was in practically every case a laborer, taught to hold labor itself 
in honor. Among the pagans a man sold into slavery was by that 
very act dehumanized. He was henceforth classed in the same 
category with his master’s tools and beasts of burden. It inevitably 
followed that labor, of which he stood as the living symbol, must 
be equally degraded with him. 

But the injury to labor was not confined to its loss of dignity. 
Free labor, competing with slave labor, as it was compelled to do, 
was depressed economically also to nearly the same level with the 
slave. Among the Jews, who were strictly an agricultural people, 
competition between free and unfree labor did not exist in the same 
sense as in the great pagan industrial centers. Yet, here too, there 
were times, aside from seasons of dearth and drouth, when poverty 
became acute, and oppression was merciless. The reason in such 
instances was that religion had declined and its precepts were dis- 
regarded by the rich. This is clear at once to anyone who has read 
the burning denunciations of such conditions in the Hebrew 
prophets. 

The fact, however, that Hebrew freemen could apparently be 
found at all times to lease themselves voluntarily into the six-year 
period of servitude which the law allowed, shows that there was 
always a measure of poverty. But since this implied no degrada- 
tion, and the Hebrew servant, so indentured, was strictly to be 
regarded as a “brother” by his master, this point must not be 
stressed too severely. We do not desire the return of such a 
system, yet it was far better than allowing men to starve and 
women to sell their virtue. Moreover it divided obligations fairly 
between master and man. 

Another circumstance to be borne in mind is that productive 
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property, in the best sense of the word, because it was agricultural 
property, was widely distributed, and such distribution was safe- 
guarded by a special system intended to prevent land capitalism. 
For all these reasons a labor question, in the modern sense of the 
word, could not arise. But we need not imagine that the social 
problem was settled then or will ever be settled in the future. 
There will always be a social problem remaining under whatever 
system we may adopt. The worst systems unquestionably would 
be those that promised to solve the social question once for all. In 
short, there is no social system that can remove original sin and 
its consequences. Let us always remember that, and then do the 
best we can to promote a Christian system of codperation. Yet 
cooperation, of its own kind, was not lacking among the Old Testa- 
ment Jews, even though it never reached the perfection at which 
we must aim. 

The age-old story of poverty was expressed by the Son of Sirach 
when he wrote: “The poor man hath laboured in his low way of 
life, and in the end he is still poor.” The rich man, on the other 
hand, was then, as now, exposed to spiritual ruin through the lure 


of gold. Inordinate attachment to it would naturally beget in his 
soul, all the vices that follow as a consequence. In the strong 
words of the same writer: “He that loveth gold shall not be 
justified.”” For: “Many have been brought to fall for gold, and the 


9 


beauty thereof hath been their ruin.” The world has not changed, 
and the men and women of wealth whose souls are eaten away with 
the passions of greed or pleasure existed then as now. Not for 
one age but for all time are the warning words: “Gold is a 
stumbling-block to them that sacrifice to it; woe to them that eagerly 
follow after it, and every fool shall perish by it.”* 

We can well understand, therefore, the wisdom of the Church in 
promoting a social ideal according to which the goods of this earth 
shall be distributed as widely as possible, and the excessive con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few, to the detriment both of 
themselves and of the many, shall to the utmost be avoided. 

Yet justice, according to the Sacred Books, is not considered 
incompatible with riches, provided there is no inordinate attachment 
to them and they are not preferred to the law and the love of God: 


1Ecclus. xxxi. 4-7. 
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“Blessed is the rich man that is found without blemish, and that 
hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor jn 
treasures.”* But how often is wealth sought purely for the love 
of God? How often, rather, is it sought without any reference to 
God, or even in open defiance to His laws? Hence the words of 
our Lord, which could not be stronger, comparing the rich man’s 
chance of entering into the kingdom of heaven with a camel seeking 
to pass through the needle’s eye. Yet, He too tells us that by the 
grace of God even the rich man can be saved, “but with God all 
things are possible.”* However, it is with the Old Testament alone 
that we are here concerned. 

“Tf riches abound, set not your heart on them,’ is the Psalmist’s 
exhortation. But for himself the wise man asks of God: “Give 
me neither beggary, nor riches: give me only the necessaries of 
life.”> This, without any doubt, is the happiest and safest state of 
man. “For gold and silver hath destroyed many,’® and the very 
desire of them may be as dangerous as their possession, filling the 
soul with vanity and vexation of spirit, with envy, greed and un- 
happiness. “Better is a little to the just,’ in the words of the 
Psalmist, enforcing this same doctrine, “than the great riches of the 
wicked.”’ The supreme riches of life are accessible to all alike: 
“Riches and strength lift up the heart, but above these is the fear 
of the Lord.’”* 

Yet beggary too, as experience shows and the Scripture teaches, 
has its perils, and this is particularly true where it is due to man’s 
own shiftlessness and idleness. The professional beggar was met 
in the streets of ancient Jerusalem no less than he is on twentieth- 
century Broadway in New York. “The life of him that looketh 
towards another man’s table is not to be counted a life,’’® the Srip- 
ture says of him. The lot of the ordinary man, spiced with 


religious contentment and his bread salted by honest toil, was the 
genuine blessedness in which the great masses of the children of 


2Ecclus. xxxi. 8. 
3 Matt. xix. 23-26. 
4Ps, Ixi. 11. 

5 Prov. xxx. 8. 

6 Ecclus. viii. 3. 

7 Ps. xxxvi. 16, 

8 Ecclus. xl. 26. 

® Ecclus. xl. 30. 
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Israel were taught to find their treasure: “The life of the labourer 
that is content with what he hath, shall be sweet, and in it thou 
shalt find a treasure.””?° 

Such, then, was the Old Testament doctrine on poverty and 
riches, and on that golden mean wherein man could find his earthly 
blessedness if content to possess just the things that were reasonably 
necessary for him. But to make possible for the laborer this latter 
state the law required that his just wage should be given to every 
worker, whether Jew or stranger. What was more, it was to be 
paid him on the self-same day before the setting of the sun. In 
our own day delay in payment often causes the greatest suffering 
to the workingman. Thus was the law written in the Book of 
Deuteronomy : 


Thou shalt not refuse the hire of the needy and the poor, whether he be thy 
brother, or a stranger that dwelleth with thee in the land and is within thy gates. 
But thou shalt pay him the price of his labour the same day, before the going 
down of the sun, because he is poor, and with it maintaineth his life: lest he cry 
against thee to the Lord, and it be reputed to thee for a sin.1 

“Woe to him,” we read in the Prophet Jeremias, “that buildeth 
up his house by injustice, and his chambers not in judgment: that 
will oppress his friend without cause, and will not pay him his 
wage.”** Thus it was that here too religion was the support of the 
laborer, and if he lived in the fear of God, her blessing rested upon 
him. It was again that temporal blessing which was insisted upon 
so much with the Jew, even as temporal evils befell him for his 
neglect of the divine Commandments: “For thou shalt eat the 
labours of thy hands.”** Ecclesiastes thus describes the moderate 
enjoyment of the results of honest toil : 


This therefore hath seemed good to me, that a man should eat and drink, and 
enjoy the fruit of his labour, wherewith he hath laboured under the sun, all the 
days of his life, which God hath given him: and this is his portion.14 


The question of poverty and wealth, here considered merely in 


its Scripture principles, we hope to treat in greater detail in our 
study of the Hebrew Prophets. 


10 Eeclus. xl. 18. 

11 Deut. xxiv. 14, 15. 
12 Jer. xxii. 13. 

18 Ps, cxxvii. 2. 
14Ecclus. v. 17. 











BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. ScHumacHeEr, S.T.D. 





The New Testament Teaching on the Descent of Christ 
(Continued) 


It has been shown that one of the passages in the first Epistle of 
St. Peter, which are usually quoted for the doctrine of Christ’s 
descent to the underworld, viz., 1 Peter iv. 6, in all probability has 
no reference at all to the preaching of Christ in Hades. In the light 
of Gschwind’s arguments it seems certain that “the dead,” to which 
the Gospel was preached, are the spiritually dead,—i. e., the 
Gentiles before their conversion. 

Even more difficult and obscure is the second so-called “descent 
passage” in 1 Peter, represented by the much disputed verses, 
1 Peter iii. 19, 20. 

The Douay version reads: 


































In which (spirit) also coming he preached to those spirits that 
were in prison (v. 19). 
Which had been some time incredulous when they waited for the 
: patience of God in the days of Noe, when the ark was a building, 
j wherein a few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water (v. 20). 
| The note attached to this translation gives the summary of the 
: usual understanding of the text: “See here a proof of a third place, 
or middle state of souls: for these spirits in prison, to whom Christ 
went to preach, after His death, were not in heaven; nor yet in the 
hell of the damned, because heaven is no prison, and Christ did not 
go to preach to the damned.” This interpretation is not evident 
prima facie, especially if verse 20 is duly considered. According 
to most interpreters this verse implies that the “spirits in prison” 
are the sinners before the Flood, but it seems to be contrary to the 
conviction of the Jewish and Christian tradition to assume for those 
notorious sinners a middle state in which they were waiting for 
: salvation. As the previous historical survey has indicated, numer- 
ous theories have been advanced in attempts to solve the problem, 
but none has gained unanimous approval. 
The easiest solution has been offered by those who simply discard 
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the text as an interpolation. They do not concern us here, since 
their arguments are not based on objective reasons, but on their 
despair of finding a satisfactory interpretation. The text itself has 
indeed a fascinating history, evidently caused by the extreme 
obscurity of its meaning. 


Tue Text oF I PETER iii. 19 f. 


The text of the Greek original causes hardly any difficulty. The 
text of verse 19 is unanimously attested by all the Greek uncials. 
Only the fact that Minuscule 137 reads pneumati, instead of 
pneumasi is noteworthy. The sporadic occurrence of spiritu instead 
of spiritibus in the Latin version, which is there the reflection of a 
peculiar exegesis, forbids us to accept even in this singular case in 
the history of the Greek original a harmless oversight of the copyist. 
The reason will be seen later. This one exception, however, does 
not impair the strength of the otherwise universal agreement of the 
Greek manuscripts. 


Nor is there any serious difficulty about the text of verse 20. 
The original of Codex Sinaiticus writes the accusative, macro- 
thymian, instead of the nominative macrothymia. We have here 
once more the reflection of an exegetical tendency of the copyist, 
which has been corrected by a later hand. Two other variants are 
insignificant, so that we have here also unanimous agreement, as 
far as the Greek manuscripts are concerned. 


But the text of this original is considerably different from the 
reading of the Douay version and the Vulgate. It says: 


In which (spirit) also coming he made announcement to those 
spirits that were in the phylake; i. e., detention (v. 19). 

Which had been some time disobedient, when the patience of God 
was waiting in the days of Noe, etc. (v. 20). 


Our Vulgate text which is represented in the Douay version, has 
this remarkable reading: 


In quo et his, qui in carcere erant, spiritibus veniens praedicavit 
(v. 19). 
Qui increduli fuerant aliquando, quando expectabant Dei patientiam 
in diebus Noe, etc. (v. 20). 
The most striking differences from the Greek original are: (1) 


“increduli fuerant,” instead of apetthesasin, 1. e., “to those who had 
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been disobedient”; and (2) “quando expectabant Dei patientiam’’ 
instead of : “when the patience of God was waiting” (1. e., quando 
expectabat Dei patientia). 


Here is an interesting case where the recently instituted Vulgate 


Commission will give us another text. This text will probably read 
like the reconstructed Vulgate text, meanwhile offered by White: 


In quo et his qui in carcere erant spiritibus veniens praedicavit 
ae a (?) fuerant aliquando, quando expectabat Die 
patientia in diebus Noe, etc. (v. 20). 

It is surprising that the Latin manuscripts are unanimous in the 
wrong translation of apeithesasi by incredult, instead of inobedientes. 
The cause of this misreading is probably to be found in the inter- 
pretation of the Latin writers, which referred the passage to the 
unbelief of Noe’s contemporaries. 

In verse 20, however, the oldest Vulgate manuscripts read: 
expectabat Dei patientia, or an equivalent of it, viz., spectaret... 
clementia. 

But apart from the manuscripts, the history of the text shows 
highly interesting features in the works of Latin ecclesiastical 
writers. St. Augustine, in his letter to Evodius, gave a start to 
the peculiar exegesis that the preéxistent Christ preached to the 
contemporaries of Noe through the mouth of the builder of the ark. 
This had its influence on the text of the manuscripts, as Beda 
assures us:? “Quidam codices habent : IN QUO ET IIS QUI IN CARCERE 
ERANT SPIRITU VENIENS PRAEDICAVIT,” which means to say that 
by the change of spiritibus into spiritu the sense is conveyed that 
Christ in spirit, 7. ¢., in His preéxistence, preached through the 
mouth of Noe. Now it becomes clear why the Greek Minuscule 137 
wrote pneumati (spiritu). 

Besides, instead of i carcere Beda’s text reads “in carne: In 


393 


quo et tis qui in carne conclusi erant.’* Both readings are repre- 


sented in Latin manuscripts. 


In contrast to this Latin varietas, Greek writers, like Clement of 


1H. J. White, Novum Testamentum Latine, secundum editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi ad Codicum manuscriptorum fidem, etc., editio minor. O-xonii, 1911. 

2Cf. Gschwind, Die Niederfahrt Christi, p. 49. 

3Cf. Gschwind, I. c. 
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Alexandria and Origen, reveal even in their more or less free 
quotations that they used the correct text. 

Even the Ethiopic and Coptic versions are more conformable to 
the original than the Latin: 


Et ivit ad eos, quorum animae vinctae sedebant et praedicavit illis. 
Illis qui abnegarunt eum prius et expectavit eos patientia Dei, etc. 
(Ethiopic) .4 

In this (spirit) he went, he preached good tidings to the spirits 
also who were in prison; they who were disobedient once, when the 
longsuffering of God was indulgent in the days of Noe, etc.5 
(Coptic). 

Remarkable is the reading of the Peshitto, since the text implies 
even the conversion of the antediluvian sinners. 


He preached to those souls, who were detained in the underworld, 
who had been disobedient in the days of Noe, when the patience of 
God ordered the building of an ark, that they should be converted.® 
This textual situation illustrates drastically, although indirectly, 
the embarrassment which 1 Peter iii. 19 f. caused the earliest eccle- 
siastical interpreters. Even more surprising is the direct exegesis 
of the passage. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF I PETER iii. 19 f. 


After the foregoing sketch of the textual history, it seems to be 
no exaggeration to say that the reference of the passage to a 
preaching of Christ in the underworld is the predominant feature 
in all the varieties of readings. But what was the character of this 
preaching, and to whom was it directed? Or, who were the souls 
in prison? 

Clement of Alexandria, in his Adumbrationes in Epistolas 
Catholicas, considers Christ’s preaching in 1 Peter iii. 19 without 
any doubt as a preaching to the sinners of the Flood, detained in 
the underworld. And, what is astonishing, this preaching is a 
message of salvation, as is evident from the remark: “Jta est bonus 
Deus ut etiam per eruditionem salutis operatur effectum.” 

Also Origen (De princ. ii. 5) refers the passage to the descent 
of Christ to the underworld and, like Clement of Alexandria, prob- 
ably accepts a possible conversion of the sinners, detained therein. 


* Cf. Gschwind, I. c., p. 46. 
5 Horner, “The Coptic Version of the New Testament.” 
6 Cf. Gschwind, I. c. p. 47. 
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This interpretation is directly transferred into the text by the 
Peshitto, as we saw above. 

It may be said that among the Greek writers the phylake—carcer, 
is identical with Hades. Important versions, like the Ethiopic, 
Coptic and Syriac, agree with this. 

The Latin writers seem to make an exception. Probably repelled 
by the Alexandrian exegesis, which admitted even a conversion of 
sinners in Hades, they frequently interpreted the passage of the 
preéxistent Christ who is supposed to have preached to the sinners 
before the Flood. Which of the two interpretations does justice 
to the original text? According to Gschwind, neither of them; and 
his objections are of such weight that they can hardly be met on 
the ground of the usual exegesis. 


ARE THE “SPIRITS IN PRISON” SOULS IN HADES? 


Gschwind begins with a general observation concerning the 
“spirits in prison.” A widespread exegesis sees in these spirits the 
souls of the sinners of the Flood, detained in Hades, be it 


1. That those sinners were converted before they perished in the 
Flood and waited in Hades for the announcement of their salva- 
tion; or 

2. That they were converted in Hades by the preaching of 
Christ. 


Concerning the first alternative Gschwind rightly remarks that it 
is against the entire Jewish and Christian tradition. This twofold 
tradition is unanimous in considering those who perished in the 
Flood as non-repentant sinners. 


Besides, the context seems to exclude a reference to Christ’s 
preaching to righteous souls, as the repentant sinners would repre- 
sent them. The immediate context means to say that the sin of the 
pagans, who persecuted the Christians addressed by the Epistle, is 
the same as that of those in the days of Noe who had to expect 
punishment. 


But the second alternative is just as improbable. It supposes in 
general the possibility of a conversion after death, and in particular 
the actual conversion of the antediluvian sinners in Hades. Both 
suppositions are again in sharp contrast to the Jewish and Christian 
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tradition concerning the life after death. According to Jewish 
tradition the righteous after death are preserved in a special place, 
waiting for the arrival of the Messiahs. But their fate is definite. 
No relapse is possible. Also the state of the wicked is definite and 
admits no further development. They are also gathered in special 
rooms to wait for the day of punishment. 

Henoch (chap. xxii.) furnishes here a vivid description of the 
waiting room of the wicked. “Those places are made dwelling places 
for them until the day of judgment.” Here their spirits (i. e., 
the spirits of the wicked) are separated for this great pain until 
the great day of judgment.”” The New Testament teaching admits 
of no other interpretation. The fate of the Dives in the parable 
(Luke xvi.) is definite. “There is fixed a great chaos, so that they 
who would pass from hence to you, cannot, nor from thence come 
hither” (xvi. 26). Needless to say, the whole Christian tradition, 
beginning with the earliest ecclesiastical writings, is unanimous on 
this point. After death the time of penance is terminated, the fate 
of the dead is definite. 


Unde enim scis homo qui peccas, quot sint dies vitae tuae in hoc 
saeculo, ut converti possis. Quia ignoras exitum tuum ex hoc 
saeculo, mori potes in peccatis tuis sine poenitentia, sicut dictum est 
per David. In inferno quis confitebitur tibi? (Didascalia ii. 13).8 

The constant Christian custom of prayer and offerings for the 
dead, attested already by Tertullian, does not militate against this 
conviction that there is no change possible in the state of the soul 
after death. Those prayers and offerings are not intended to 
produce a change of will, or accomplish a conversion of sinners, but 
are presented to the merciful God, that He may assist helpless souls 
which are essentially righteous, but in a state where they cannot act 
personally any longer. 

Much less did Jewish or Christian tradition ever entertain the 
thought that the antediluvian sinners should have a chance of 
conversion. There was, moreover, again a strong and unanimous 
Jewish tradition that those sinners are excluded forever from salva- 
tion.® Nor is the New Testament here of a different opinion. True, 
the great catastrophe of the Flood is mentioned several times in 


7 Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T.., ii, p. 252 f. 
8 Cf. Gschwind, I. c., p. 64. 
® Cf. Gschwind, I. c., pp. 79 f. 
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the New Testament, e. g., Matthew xxiv. 36, 37; Luke xvii. 26 {.; 
Hebrews xi. 7, but always in connection with God’s merciless judg- 
ment over the unrepentant sinners. If 1 Peter should contain 
message of salvation for the wicked before the Flood it would 
certainly be in contradiction to the spirit of the New Testament, 
Besides, it would be in contradiction to the Epistle itself, which lays 
stress on the disobedience of those sinners (1 Peter iii. 20), which 
(disobedience) is certainly not the proper condition for their salva- 
tion. 

On the ground of these general observations Gschwind seems, 
therefore, well justified in rejecting an exegesis which sees in 1 
Peter iii. 19 an allusion to a preaching of Christ to the antediluvian 
sinners in Hades. <A detailed examination of the phrases and con- 
cepts in iii. 19, especially the consideration of the meaning of 
ekeryxen he “preached,” and phylake—the “prison,” seems to con- 
firm his standpoint. 


THE PREACHING OF CHRIST IN I PETER iii. I9. 


By those who see in the passage 1 Peter iii. 19 a preaching of 
Christ in Hades, the ekeryxen of this text is mostly understood as 
a preaching of salvation, probably because in the New Testament 
this word is frequently used in connection with the preaching of 
the Gospel, as the message of grace and salvation. And yet it is 
by no means a terminus technicus with only one meaning; 1. ¢., to 
preach salvation, although it is often identical with this. In the 
Septuagint the word is often used for the solemn proclamation of 
royal messages; ¢. g., 2 Chr. xxxvi, 22. In the New Testament the 
term has similar meanings. It is in itself a vox media with the 
meaning “to pronounce” or “proclaim,” which needs an additional 
object for the determination of the character of this “pronouncing” 
or “proclaiming.” 

In Acts x. 42 the keryssein designates the announcement that 
Christ is the judge of the living and the dead: “qui constitutus est 
a Deo judex vivorum et mortuorum.” And in Matthew xii. 41 
and Luke xi. 32 the announcement of God’s judgment over the 
Ninivites by Jonas is called a kerygma. Hence, ekeryxen by no 


10 Cf, Gschwind, I. c., pp. 74 f. 
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means implies eo ipso a preaching of salvation. The meaning of 
the word in each particular case has to be determined by the context. 
Thus also in 1 Peter iii. 19. 


THE PHYLAKE—PRISON. 


The phylake constitutes another difficulty. Some Greek Fathers 
identify it in 1 Peter iii. 19 simply with “Hades.” Yet this is 
not the obvious meaning of the term, but a particular exegesis of 
it. In the New Testament the word has manifold meanings. It 
denotes, ¢. g., the guard, the night-watch, watchman, service in the 
temple, etc. For the full determination of the obscure term 
Gschwind’*® observes that phylake is a juridical term and proposes 
an investigation from the standpoint of the Roman penal law. It 
then becomes evident that phylake does not simply mean carcer 
(prison) as the Latin copyists and writers translated it. It means, 
moreover, custodia, 1. e., detention, which is not always identical 
with a detention in prison. The first “imprisonment” of St. Paul 
in Rome was a detention without prison. Much less is this 
custodia to be considered as a punishment in itself. It is merely a 
detention for the purpose of a trial, even if it is identical with 
prison. 

If follows also that phylake has to be determined in its particular 
meaning by the context** and that in 1 Peter iii. 19 it does not 
necessarily denote the underworld, or Hades. 

On the strength of these reasons Gschwind finds it necessary to 
abandon the usual interpretation of 1 Peter iii. 19 f., and to offer 
a new solution. 

‘(To be continued) 


11 Cf, Gschwind, /. c., p. 86. 
127. 
13 Cf, Gschwind, /. c., pp. 87 f. 





DOCTRINAL PREACHING 


By Cuartes C. Mittner, C.S.C., Ph.D., S.T.D. 


If to give people what they want is not always a safe rule, one 
cannot say that it is never a wise procedure. For though wants 
are often unreasonable, and by no means commensurate with needs, 
still there are wants which are infallibly reasonable because they 
happen to be needs of the most imperative kind. It has been said 
that our needs are infinitesimal to our wants. For most men this is 
undoubtedly true. They busy themselves in a vain attempt to 
satisfy wants that are in no way necessary, overlooking the while 
needs which, for their genuine happiness and welfare, are quite 
indispensable. There are times, however, when not only individuals 
but also entire groups express a want which is identical with one of 
these fundamental needs. And surely, at such times, to give people 
what they want is not merely a safe rule,—it should be the only 
rule. 

A typical case, it would seem, is to be found in the replies given 
by some five hundred students at the University of Notre Dame 
to the question as to the kind of preaching they preferred. These 
replies numbered approximately eight to one in favor of doctrinal 
(dogmatic and moral) instructions as opposed to Gospel explana- 
tions. Now this fact can hardly be ascribed to a haphazard choice 
on the part of these young men. For the tone of the answers 
throughout the whole interrogatory—from which the above question 
is taken—shows serious purpose, and hence implies some degree of 
reflection and desire for accuracy. Moreover, since they held no 
general discussion, either of the questions asked or of the answers 
to be given, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the overwhelming 
majority of their answers in favor of doctrinal instruction originated 
in the conviction that such instruction was precisely what they 
needed. 

If this be true, it suggests a further question: May this convic- 
tion, together with the assumed need manifested by the replies of 
this group of students, be considered representative of the present 
needs of the faithful in general? Doubtless the question is debatable 
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and not easy to decide. But in view of the evident seriousness of 
the matter, and especially to pastors of souls, to those whose proper 
duty it is to feed and to nourish and to protect the lambs and the 
sheep of God’s flock by preaching the Word of truth, it is surely 
worth our effort to try to find a solution. 

A priori one might be inclined to doubt that a group of college 
students formally, as we may say, pursuing knowledge of the vari- 
ous subjects in their respective programs of studies, would or should 
have the same point of view on the proper form of preaching as 
their parents who, like all others outside scholastic walls, are busily 
engaged in the multifarious duties of professional or business, 
domestic or social life. It might be argued that, due to their actual 
mental development and special intellectual training, their youthful 
curiosity and thirst for demonstrable knowledge, their special moral 
difficulties, the peculiar character of their habitual associates and 
the atmosphere of their particular environment, and their growing 
sense of responsibility toward others, they constitute in this respect 
a class apart, and consequently that their conviction of need for 
doctrinal sermons is merely of a piece with the general mental 
temper with which they enter the classroom,—that is to say, eager 
to hear, not general talks or mere exhortations, but accurate and 
adequate, systematic and detailed explanations of the subject in 
hand. 


There seems to be much truth in such a view. It is likely the 
stand to be taken by many teachers, and especially if they be at the 
same time engaged as preachers. But as the problem involves a 
question of fact, it can best be settled by an appeal to facts. What 
are the facts? | 

While, of course, it is not true that all of the individuals, whether 
collegians or others of the laity, have been or could easily be sounded 
out on this question, still, putting together the results of a goodly 


number of direct and indirect personal inquiries, it appears fairly 
certain that the collegian’s point of view is largely identical with 
that of the non-collegian. In other words, both groups express a 
preference for doctrinal sermons because they feel that such sermons, 
more than Gospel explanations, not only satisfy a real craving of 
their minds, but also equip them with the arguments necessary to 
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preserve what faith they have and to draw others toward it through 
the ability to present it to them in an intelligent manner. 

The composite opinion of the students seems to be the following: 
Discussion on points of religious doctrine is frequent among them, 
and it generally happens that when they get beyond the bare answers 
of the catechism or the text-book in religion, there is the greatest 
variety of opinion advanced. They cannot agree; and that shows 
them at least two things: (1) that most of them must be wrong, 
and (2) that all of them are ignorant of things which they are by 
many—and especially by their non-Catholic friends—expected to 
know. Discussion makes manifest their need for a deeper and 
more comprehensive knowledge of these questions—a need which, 
following the line of least expenditure of energy, they seek to 
satisfy, not only in classes in religion, but also in the Sunday 
sermon. 


The writer, being a professor in the University to whose students 
the above mentioned questionnaire was sent, has had ample con- 
firmation of the opinion just advanced. For, living on the same 
grounds with the students, his room has time and again been fre- 
quented by delegations from groups of students who had so come 
to grips in heated and protracted discussion on points of Catholic 
doctrine as to despair of reaching any agreement, and hence had 
appointed a joint commission to consult a “prof.” The task of the 
“prof.” on such occasions was to recast the disputed question, to 
present it in a logical way by means of definition of terms, illustra- 
tions and more or less formal arguments, and then to show how 
in the light of these all the objections advanced could be answered 
in a satisfactory manner. In a word, he merely played the part of 
catechist, or, if you will, the part of teacher-preacher. 


Teaching and preaching, I grant, are not synonymous. For 
while preachers in the pulpit are expected, indeed bound to teach, 
teachers, in the sense of classroom instructors, are certainly not 
expected to adopt the sermon form as a method of imparting 
knowledge. Teachers who do not preach (i. ¢., in a formal way) 
are the rule, not the exception. But preachers who do not teach, 
at least with such a degree of efficiency that their efforts deserve to 
be qualified as teaching, are not so numerous as,—well, let us 
say, to forestall the frequent comico-tragic comment: “A fine 
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sermon, but what did he say?” Possibly this is the reason why one 
student stated the reasons for his preference of sermons in this 
way: “I like,” he said, “a sermon that has some argument in it; 
that convinces me in a way that leaves no doubt in my mind, not 
only that I am bound to believe and to practice certain things, but 
also just the precise reasons why I am so bound. I want something 
that will enable me to answer readily and in a satisfactory manner 
the many objections I hear against Catholic doctrine, such, for 
instance, as the doctrine on ‘outside the Church, no salvation’; the 
authority of the Church as a teaching body; the relation of the 
Church to the State; her attitude on divorce and mixed marriages; 
the belief in hell; the meaning of the Mass, the Real Presence, 
grace, and so on. We seem to get such sermons only ‘during Lent, 
or on some special occasion.” 

Now let us contrast this with the statement of a prominent lawyer 
who, when asked why he always attended the “children’s Mass” 
in preference to the usual High Mass in his particular parish, said: 
“Well, at the High Mass we rarely hear anything in the sermon 
but more or less extended explanations of the Gospel of the day. 
I do not say that they are not well done, but somehow they always 
strike me like a story thrice told,—and with but little variation. 
There is instruction in them, but it seems to be more incidental 
than of primary design. Exhortation to good action gets the 
better part of the preacher’s zeal. He seems to take it for granted 
that we know much more than we actually do about religious truth 
and practices. There is no continuity of teaching from Sunday to 
Sunday. Each sermon is complete in itself, and hence by reason 
of its brevity and isolation, incomplete as a well-developed treatment 
of any subject. But at the children’s Mass the priest takes up one 
or two points of the catechism, and in simple, well-illustrated lan- 
guage, explains, on the successive Sundays, the precise teaching of 
the Church on her great fundamental doctrines. He does not 
attempt to soar, to wax eloquent; he succeeds in stooping, in in- 
structing. There is food in what he provides, even though you 
may call it milk. Teaching it is, and definite it is, and doctrine it 


is, dogmatic as well as moral. I enjoy it and profit by it. I go 
away feeling more than repaid for the fine of ten cents I have had 
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to pay in order to be permitted to intrude upon the children’s 
hour.” 

The contrast with the student’s point of view, you see, is not 
so very violent after all. And one cannot help but feel that if 
this prominent professional man, and a fervent Catholic withal, 
finds such preaching a practical necessity, one may say that g 
fortiori it should be for those in humbler stations of life. 

In the columns of America, during the last few weeks, numerous 
correspondents have been airing their views on the question: “Why 
so few converts?” As is usual when such questions are discussed, 
the blame is variously fixed, but by no means the least share of this 
blame has been laid at the door of non-doctrinal preaching. 

No one, of course, will deny that what non-Catholics need is 
precisely instruction in the dogmatic and moral teachings of the 
Church. A running commentary on the Gospel, characterized 
frequently enough by what a writer in a recent issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PAsToRAL REVIEW calls the “Misuse of Scripture,” 
can hardly be defended as in keeping with the divine injunction: 
“Go ye into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature... Going therefore teach ye all nations. ..,” or as tending 
to prepare a congregation of the faithful to carry on this work by 
proxy. In this vein “A.X.,” writing in America (July 1, 1922) 
says: “Christ has appointed the instrument for disseminating His 
Gospel; that instrument is preaching by word of mouth on the part 
of His priests. Preaching, therefore, is divinely ordained for im- 
parting the Faith, just as Baptism and the other six Sacraments 
are ordained for imparting sanctifying grace... Preaching by 
example, by the printed word, by lay activities, has overshadowed 
the importance of preaching by the spoken word of priests. Restore 
preaching to its proper place in our missionary activity..., and we 
shall use with effect the means that God has placed in our hands 
for the spread of His Kingdom...” 

Surely “A.X.” is right in the parallel of the functions of preaching 
with the functions of the sacraments. But the parallel may as 
rightly be lengthened so as to include the further fact that as the 
sacraments are not only ordained for irnparting sanctifying grace 
in the first instance, but also for its increase in the souls of men, 
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so preaching by word of mouth on the part of priests is not only 
ordained for imparting the Gospel truths to the heathen and un- 
believer, but also for preserving and fructifying those same truths 
in the minds and hearts of those who have already believed. In 
other words, if preaching, and doctrinal preaching, is necessary 
in order to persuade people to come into the Church, it is no less 
necessary to keep people from being persuaded not to go out of 
the Church. 

Were confirmation of this view necessary, it is to be found in a 
statement of His Grace, Archbishop Dewey, of Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. In the course of a conference at which the writer, 
together with some sixty other priests, was present, this experienced 
missionary and keen student of ecclesiastical affairs, declared, in 
substance, that though at the present time there is evidence of 
faith among our people, and often of great faith, there is also quite 
generally an astounding amount of ignorance of the truths of 
religion among them. The result is, to mention only the Irish 
immigrants to the western parts of the United States and Australia 
—whom he instanced—frequent defection from the Faith. The 
cause of this defection, he contended, was for the most part their 
inability to refute the specious and false charges against, or to 
withstand the ridicule heaped upon their simple faith by the skeptical 
citizenry of their new abode, a result which proper doctrinal instruc- 
tion might effectively have forestalled. For humanly speaking, a 
simple faith, however deep, cannot long remain unaffected in a 
hostile environment. It needs the safeguard of knowledge, and the 


antidote of enlightened encouragement from sacerdotal lips. 


Preaching necessarily involves the preacher. If our preaching is 
not all that it should be, then evidently our preachers are either not 
aware of the needs of their people or, being aware, are not grasping 
the opportunity which is theirs both to gain souls to Christ and to 
sustain those who are already His. Undoubtedly Gospel explana- 
tions are easier to prepare,—so easy, in fact, that they are very 
often not prepared at all—and possibly that accounts for the plethora 
of them and their apparently unsatisfactory character. But if the 
thesis of this paper has been proved, Gospel explanations, as under- 
stood by those of the laity whose views have been set forth above, 
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are neither what is wanted nor most needed. In this matter, what 
is needed seems to be precisely what is wanted, and what is needed, 
both to increase and to retain membership in the Church, is the kind 
of preaching our student correspondents qualified as doctrinal 
instruction, or to put it less euphoniously, catechetical instruction. 





A SUMMARY OF ROMAN DOCUMENTS FROM 
NOVEMBER, 1921, TO NOVEMBER, 1922 


I. GENERAL APOSTOLIC MANDATE AUTHORIZING BisHOPs TO GIVE 
THE PONTIFICAL BLESSING TO ABBOTS OF BENEDICTINE ABBEYS 


Canon Law requires a bishop in whose diocese a Benedictine 
abbey is located to possess an Apostolic mandate before he may 
confer the Benedictio Abbatialis, according to the Pontificale 
Romanum. Owing to the fact that the Benedictine Order is spread 
throughout the whole world, and that the great distance from Rome 
often causes an answer to a petition for an Apostolic mandate to be 
long delayed, the bishop of a diocese in which an abbey is located 
receives an Apostolic mandate once and for all time. If the epis- 
copal see is vacant, or if the chancery office has stated in writing 
that the bishop is not able to give the blessing, or if the bishop has 
agreed to permit an abbot to receive the blessing from another 
bishop, the Benedictine abbot may receive the blessing from any 
bishop in communion with the Apostolic See. This general mandate 
does not include the blessing of abbots nullius, nor does it refer to 
those abbots who by special indult have the privilege of receiving the 
blessing from any bishop. (Letters Apostolic of Pope Benedict 
XV, June 29, 1921; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 416). 


II. GENERAL CHAPTER IN CONGREGATIONS OF DIOCESAN LAW 


The S. Congregation of Religious decides that in case a diocesan 
congregation (Congregatio juris dioecesani) has houses not only in 
the original diocese but also in other dioceses, the right to appoint 
the place for the holding of the general chapter belongs to the 
superior general, according to Canons 162 and 507, not to the 
Ordinary of the diocese where the mother house is located. 

Furthermore, the right to preside at the election of the mother 
general and the right to confirm or rescind the elections does not 
belong to the Ordinary of the diocese where the mother house is 
located, but to the Ordinary of the place where the chapter is held, 
according to Canon 506, sec. 4. (S. Congregation of Religious, 
July 2, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 481). 
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III. Quiet Huntinc May Nort Be Forsippen sy BisnHops 
Unpber Ipso Facto SUSPENSION 


The Archbishop of Posen-Gnesen (Poland) after one of his 
priests had seriously wounded another through an unfortunate acci- 
dent while hunting, forbade the clergy of his diocese to go hunting, 
under penalty of suspension to be incurred ipso facto. 

The legality of this law of the bishop was contested, and the S. 
Congregation of the Council decided that quiet hunting is per se 
lawful to the clergy, and becomes unlawful only through scandal or 
peculiar local circumstances; in the latter case other penalties can be 
employed in the prohibition, not suspension ipso facto. The hunt- 
ing forbidden to the clergy by the law of the Church is the so-called 
venatio clamorosa. (S. Congregation of the Council, June 11, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 498). 


IV. INSTRUCTION ON THE SECOND YEAR OF THE NOVITIATE 


There are many religious organizations whose constitutions pre- 
scribe a two years’ novitiate and allow the superiors to employ the 
novices in the work of the religious organization during the second 
year. 

Now, in reference to these religious communities which have a 
two years’ novitiate, the following instructions are to be observed: 

1. Whenever the constitutions prescribe a second year of novi- 
tiate and allow the novices to take part in the work of the religious 
organization during that year this is lawful, if not destructive of the 
purpose of the novitiate. It must, therefore, be kept in mind that the 
novitiate was instituted to train the novices,—namely, to correct 
faulty habits, to acquire control of the passions and a knowledge of 
the virtues and the religious life, by means of a study of the con- 
stitutions. The second year’s novitiate is of particular value to 
those organizations whose work is mainly of a public character, in 
which there is much distraction and more exposure to the dangers of 
the world. Religious, therefore, need a more solid and firm founda- 
tion in the spiritual life; wherefore the S. Congregation requires 
that during the second year of the novitiate the discipline of spiritual 
like take precedence over all other work. 

2. Novices may, if the constitutions permit, be employed in the 
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work of the organization during the second year, but only for the 
purpose of learning to do the work, and under the supervision and 
direction of an experienced religious. They should, for instance, 
never be teachers in schools, or nurses in hospitals, replacing full- 
fledged teachers or nurses. 


3. If the constitutions permit a novice in the second year of the 
novitiate to be sent out of the house of novitiate to do some work, 
this should be only in an exceptional case, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his training, when there are no adequate means of imparting 
that training in the house of novitiate. They may not be sent out, 
for instance, as teachers, to fill a want of professed religious teachers. 


4. In any case, novices must remain in the house of novitiate 
during the two months preceding profession, and must be relieved 
of all physical work, in order that they may prepare themselves for 
the profession of their vows, by strengthening themselves in the 
spirit of their vocation (S. Congregation of Religious, Nov. 3, 
1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 539). 


V. CERTAIN NEw FEAsTs ARE TO BE INSERTED IN THE ROMAN 
BREVIARY AND MISSAL 


The Holy See has decided to add the following feasts to the 
Roman Breviary and Missal: 

1. On the Sunday within the Octave of Epiphany, Feast of 
the Holy Family, duplex majus, with the privileges and rights of 
that Sunday, commemoration of Sunday and Octave. 

2. March 24, St. Gabriel, Archangel, duplex majus. 

3. June 28, St. Irenaeus, Bishop and Martyr, duplex; com- 
memoration of the vigil of SS. Peter and Paul. The Feast of St. 
Leo, Pope and Confessor, is to be transferred to July 3. 

4. Oct. 24, St. Raphael, Archangel, duplex majus. 

The Holy See desires that, beginning in 1922, these offices be 
kept by all who are obliged to recite the Divine Office according to 
the Roman Breviary. Ordinaries and major religious superiors 
were given the faculty to delay the introduction of these offices to 
the beginning of 1923, when the supplements for the Breviary and 
Missal should be easily procurable (S. Congregation of Rites, Oct. 
26, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 543). 
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VI. New PRIVILEGES OF PRIESTS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
Pious UNION OF THE CLERGY. 


The Pious Union of the Clergy, at an audience of the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda by the Holy Father, was granted the 
privilege of conferring upon priests who at present belong to the 
Union or may in future join it the privilege of anticipating Matins 
and Lauds from noon, provided they have already finished the 
Office of the day (S. Congregation of Propaganda, Dec. 2, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 565). 


VII. Epirions oF THE VULGATE BisLE May HAvE Text 
VARIATIONS AS Foot NoTEs 


The decree prefacing the Clementine edition of the Bible forbade 
the insertion of the text variations of other Bible codices as foot- 
notes. It was disputed whether this prohibition meant also that 
no variations of other ancient versions of the Bible were allowed 
to be printed as foot-notes. 


The Biblical Commission answers that such foot-notes may be 
printed for the benefit of Bible students (Biblical Commission, Nov. 
17, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 27). 


VIII. Report of THE DEATH oF His Hotiness, Pore 
BENEDICT XV 


The issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of January 23, 1922 
announced the sad news of the death of His Holiness, Pope Benedict 
XV, which occurred on January 22, 1922. From the issue of 
February 2 we cite a few events in the life of Pope Benedict XV, 
whose short but glorious reign fell in the most critical period of the 
World War. The Holy Father was born at Genoa on November 
21, 1854, of the noble family of Della Chiesa. He graduated from 
the University of Genoa with the degree of Doctor of Laws and 
studied theology at Capranica College in Rome. After his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood he was appointed assistant to the Apostolic 
Nuncio at the court of Spain, and later he was employed in the 
Roman Curia. On December 18, 1907, he was made Archbishop of 
Bologna and seven years later he was created Cardinal. On Sep- 
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tember 3, 1914, he was elected supreme head of the Church to 
succeed Pope Pius X, and assumed the name of Pope Benedict XV. 


IX. ELection or Pore Pius XI 


The election of the new Pope, Pius XI, took place on February 
6, 1922. From the issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of February 
22 we list the following events in the life of the newly elected 
Supreme Pontiff: He was born May 31, 1857, in the town of 
Desio, in the Archdiocese of Milan; ordained priest on December 
20, 1879; made one of the Doctors of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, November, 1888; appointed head of the Ambrosian Library 
in March, 1907; made Domestic Prelate, March 6, 1907; appointed 
head of the Vatican Library at Rome, September 1, 1914, Canon 
of the Vatican Basilica, September 14, 1914, Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic, October 28, 1914, Apostolic Visitor to Poland and adjoining 
countries, April 25, 1918, Apostolic Nuncio to Poland, June 6, 
1919, Titular Archbishop, July 3, 1919; consecrated at Warsaw, 
October 28, 1919; created Cardinal, June 13, 1921; appointed 
Archibishop of Milan, June 13, 1921; elected Pope, February 6, 
1922; solemnly crowned, February 12, 1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 


XIV, pp. 109-142). 
X. ApostoLic INDULGENCES 


The Apostolic indulgences consist of a number of plenary indul- 
gences which may be gained by those who have a religious article 
blessed with these indulgences on the feasts of our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin and the Holy Apostles for the recitation, once a 
week, of the beads, or for the performance of other good works 
mentioned in the document; for instance, the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Office of the Dead, the penitential Psalms, 
teaching the catechism, visiting the sick, helping the poor. Con- 


fession and Holy Communion are also required. 


There are many partial indulgences which may be gained for a 
variety of works of piety or charity by those who have a crucifix, 
rosary, medal, etc., blessed with the Apostolic indulgences. Each 
Pope, soon after taking possession of his office, publishes the usual 
list of Apostolic indulgences. 
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The following general rules in reference to religious objects are 
published by the Holy Father: 

1. Beads, rosaries, crosses, crucifixes and small statues and 
medals may be blessed, but they must not be made of zinc, lead, 
glass or any similar material which can easily be broken or altered. 

2. Images of saints must not represent others than those duly 
canonized or inscribed in the approved martyrologies. 

3. In order that one may gain the Apostolic indulgences it is 
necessary to carry on one’s person, or to keep reverently in one’s 
home one of the sacred objects blessed by the Supreme Pontiff, or 
by a priest having the faculty to give this blessing. 

4. By explicit declaration of Pope Pius XI, the Apostolic in- 
dulgences granted for certain prayers and other good works do not 
derogate from other indulgences which, perhaps, were granted by 
other Supreme Pontiffs for the very same prayers, pious exercise or 
good works (S. Penitentiary, Feb. 17, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIV, p. 143). 

By declaration of the S. Penitentiary, June 14, 1922 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 394) the Apostolic indulgences may be gained 
together with other indulgences granted by other Popes, by the 
performance of one and the same good work, which is one of the 
cases excepted from the general rule of Canon 933 of the Code. 


XI. MopIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION ON THE ELECTION OF 
THE PoPE 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, by Motu Proprio, modifies the 
Constitution of Pope Pius X “Vacante Sede Apostolica,” on the 
election of the Pope in the following particulars: 

I. In order to give Cardinals who live at a great distance from 
Rome more time to get there for the election of a new Pope, the 
ten days’ interval between the death of the Pope and the commence- 
ment of the election proceedings is extended to fifteen days. Besides, 
the Holy Father grants the Sacred College of Cardinals leave to 
delay entrance into the conclave for two or three days more, but 
when eighteen days after the death of the Pope have elapsed the 
Cardinals who are present in Rome must at once enter into conclave 
and proceed with the election of the Pope. 
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2. Though according to Title II, Chapter ii, 38, of the Con- 
stitution mentioned, each Cardinal may have two attendants in the 
conclave, either clerics or laymen, or one cleric and one layman, 
they may, if they prefer, take only one man into the conclave, and 
he may be a layman. 

3. According to Title II, Chapter v, 54, only one Mass is 
to be said on the first morning of the conclave, and all the Cardinals 
are to attend that Mass and receive Holy Communion. Now Pope 
Pius XI grants leave to each Cardinal to say Holy Mass, but if 
any of them do not wish to say Mass, they are to receive Holy 
Communion at the Mass of the conclave (Motu Proprio of Pope 
Pius XI, March 1, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 145). 


XII. QUINQUENNIAL REPORT TO THE Hoty SEE By RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The Code prescribes that the superiors general of monastic Con- 
yregations and of all religious organizations under Papal law (this 
does not therefore refer to diocesan Congregations) make a report 
every five years on the status of the organization, to be submitted 
to the S. Congregation of Religious. 

Now these reports are to be made every five years, beginning 
January 1, 1923, in the following order: 

I, Orders and Congregations of Men. 


A. In the first year: canons regular, monks, military 
Orders. 


B. In the second year: mendicant Orders. 
C. In the third year: regular clerics. 


D. In the fourth year: clerical and lay Congregations 
with simple vows. 


E. In the fifth year: societies of men living after the 
manner of religious without vows or with private vows. 


IT. Religious communities of women shall make their report 
according to the various countries in which the principal house of 
the organization is located or where the superior general has his 
(or her) residence ex officio. 
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A. In the first year: Italy, Spain, Portugal. 


B. In the second year: France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Ireland. 


C. In the third year: other European countries. 
D. In the fourth year: North and South America. 


E. In the fifth year: all other countries in the world, 
and also all societies of women living after the manner of 
religious without vows or with private vows. 


III. Organizations which have already made the report within 
five years preceding the year in which they would have had to make 
the report on the first quinquennium of 1923-1927, are excused 
from making it for the first quinquennium only. 


IV. The report is to be made according to the latest formula 
of questions published by the Holy See (this formula was published 
by the S. Congregation of Religious, March 25, 1922 in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 278-286). 


V. Swuperiors general of Orders, Congregations and societies 
which were not obliged to make such a report to the Holy See before 
the Code became law, shall submit a complete report of the status 
of their organization, so that the Holy See can form an adequate 
judgment of the moral, disciplinary and material condition of the 
organization. The first report to the Holy See is to contain also 
historical notes of the foundation of the organization, the history 
of the approval by the Holy See of the organization and its con- 
stitutions (S. Congregation of Religious, March 8, 1922; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 158). 


XIII. Lire-Lonc OFFICE OF SUPERIOR GENERAL 


The following question was submitted to the S. Congregation of 
Religious : 

Have founders and foundresses of religious Congregations or 
pious societies living after the manner of religious who hold the 
office of superior general in their respective Congregation the right 
to retain their office for life, notwithstanding the law of the con- 
stitutions, which limit the duration of the office of the general 
superior to a certain period and prohibit reélection after a certain 
time? 
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The S. Congregation answers: They cannot hold office for life, 
unless they have obtained an Apostolic indult (S. Congregation of 
Religious, March 6, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 165). 


XIV. Book PLACED ON THE INDEX oF FoRBIDDEN Books 


The book, originally published in French, entitled: “Chanoine S. 
Legueu, A Mystic of Our Day, Sister Gertrude-Marie, Religious of 
the Congregation of St. Charles d’Angers,” is placed on the Index 
of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, March 17, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, p. 193). 


XV. INVOCATION TO BE ADDED TO THE LITANY OF ALL SAINTS 


The committee for the celebration of the third centenary of the 
foundation of the S. Congregation of Propaganda requested the 
Holy Father to add the following invocation to the Litany of All 
Saints: “Ut omnes errantes ad unitatem Ecclesiae revocare et 
infideles universos ad Evangelit lumen perducere digneris: Te 
rogamus, audi nos.” 

The Holy Father approves the invocation, and orders that it be 
added as requested after the invocation: Ut cuncto populo 
Christiano, etc. (S. Congregation of Rites, March 22, 1922; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 199). 


XVI. YEARLY VOTIVE MAss FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
FaItH 


The committee for the celebration of the third centenary of the 
S. Congregation of the Propaganda requested the Holy Father to 
allow a votive Mass de Propagatione Fidei to be said once a year, 
on a day fixed by the bishop in each diocese, for the purpose of 
asking God’s blessing for the foreign missions. 

The Holy Father grants the request. The Mass is to be said with 
Gloria and Credo on any day appointed by the Ordinary, except 
feasts of the first and second class, major Sundays, octaves of the 
first and second orders, privileged ferias and vigils (S. Congrega- 
tion of Rites, March 22, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 201). 
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XVII. QuINQUENNIAL REPORT TO BE MADE TO THE §S. 
CONGREGATION OF PROPAGANDA BY THE 
ForEIGN MISSIONS 


The S. Congregation of Propaganda instructs bishops, vicars and 
prefects Apostolic and superiors of mission districts to make a report 
every five years on the status of the missions intrusted to them. 
The series of questions to be answered is also published together 
with this instruction (S. Congregation of Propaganda, April 16, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 287-307). 


XVIII. PouiticaL OFFICE oF SENATOR OR DEPUTY HELD sy 
BISHOPS AND PRIESTS 


Canon 139, sec. 4, rules that clerics may not run for or accept 
the office of senator or deputy without permission of their own 
Ordinary and the Ordinary of the place where the election is held. 

The Holy See was requested to decide whether Cardinals, arch- 
bishops and bishops may run for or accept the office of senator or 
deputy without permission of the Holy See. 

The Committee for Authentic Interpretation of the Code rules 
that if the constitution of the country permits, election makes them 
members of the senate ipso facto, and if the Holy See has in any 
way approved of such laws, they do not require special permission 
from the Holy See. With regard to priests seeking such offices, 
Ordinaries should rather discourage them from aspiring to these 
offices (Committee for Auth. Interpretation of the Code, April 25, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 313). 


XIX. Book PLACED ON THE INDEX oF FORBIDDEN Books 


The book, originally published in German, entitled “The Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old Testament,” Vol. I, by Dr. Nivard Schloegl, 
O. Cist., has been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy 
Office, May 19, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 349). 


XX. THIRD ORDER SCAPULAR MAY NOT BE REPLACED BY 
ScAPULAR MEDAL 


The Holy See was requested to grant members of the Third Order 
of St. Francis or other Third Orders permission to wear a medal 
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after the manner of the scapular medal recently approved, in place 
of the Third Order scapular. 

The S. Congregation of Religious refuses to grant this permission 
(Decree of March 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 353). 


XXI. Last Gospet or Hoty Mass Is To BE THE GOSPEL, IN 
SoME CASES, OF FEASTS COMMEMORATED IN THE MAss 


According to the new rubrics of the Missal, when feasts which 
have a proper Gospel and are only commemorated, because a higher 
feast occurs on that day, the proper Gospel of these commemorated 
feasts is to be said at the end of the Mass, in place of the Gospel of 
St. John. If, however, a Sunday, privileged feria, vigil, octave day 
of the Epiphany, or a day within the octave of Easter or Pentecost 
is commemorated in the Mass of the day, the last Gospel of these 
days is preferred. 

Now the Holy See was requested to point out which feasts have 
a so-called proper Gospel. They are the following: 

1. The feasts of our Lord, except the Mass of the Dedication 
of a church. ‘ 

2. The feasts of the Blessed Virgin, except the Mass of the 
Assumption. 

3. The feasts of the archangels and angels guardian. 

4. The feasts of St. Joseph and St. John the Baptist. 

5. The feasts of the twelve Apostles. 

6. The feasts of the Holy Innocents, St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
Martha, Commemoration of all holy Supreme Pontiffs, and all 
votive Masses which are placed in the Missal primo loco; not, 
however, the votive Masses ad diversa which begin with the Mass 
“pro eligendo Summo Pontifice”’ (S. Congregation of Rites, April 
29, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 356). 


XXII. Booxs PLAcED ON THE INDEX OF FoRBIDDEN Booxs 


All the works of Anatole France are forbidden the faithful by 
virtue of Canon 1399, sections 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, and therefore placed 
on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 2, 1922; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 379). 
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XXIII. DECLARATION ON ELECTION AND POSTULATION 


When in an election the voters desire to cast their votes for a 
person who is disqualified by law, but whose disability is of such 
a nature that a dispensation is possible and usually granted, they may 
vote for such a person, using the term “postulo,” instead of “eligo,” 
If it happens that part of the voters vote for another person who 
is qualified to be elected, the one who was postulated needs two- 
thirds of the votes; a mere majority of votes does not suffice in 
this case. If, in the third balloting (which is final), the one 
postulated does not have the required two-thirds, the other is elected 
on a relative majority of votes; he does not need an absolute 
majority. 


If votes are cast for one who is postulated, and also for two or 
more who can be elected; then, in the third balloting, if the one 
postulated does not have two-thirds of all the votes, one of those 
who could be elected and who has a relative majority of votes, 
excluding the one who was postulated, is to be considered elected, 


Canon 180 is to be understood in that sense (Committee for Authen- 
tic Interpretation of the Code, July 1, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIV, p. 406). 


XXIV. Sr. Ignatius Loyoua 1s DECLARED PATRON OF SPIRITUAL 
RETREATS 


The Holy Father explains how much spiritual exercises promote 
spiritual life and how the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
especially have contributed much toward the revival of religious 
fervor in the hearts of priests, religious and laymen. The Supreme 
Pontiff, therefore, makes St. Ignatius the patron of spiritual retreats 
(Apostolic Constitution “Summorum Pontificum” of Pope Pius XI, 
July 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 420). 


XXV. REVOCATION OF THE INDULT FOR DELAY OF GENERAL 
CHAPTERS 


On account of the disturbances caused by the World War, some 
Orders and Congregations received permission to delay the holding 
of a general chapter “ad nutum S. Sedis.” 
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Now the Holy See orders that the religious organizations which 
received such an indult should at once prepare to hold the general 
chapter and convoke the same not later than the end of the year 
1923 (S. Congregation of Religious, July 23, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, p. 428). 


XXVI. SEMINARIES AND SEMINARY STUDIES 


The Supreme Pontiff writes to Cardinal Bisleti, Prefect of the 
S. Congregation of Seminary and University Studies, giving general 
directions regarding the studies conducted in minor and major 
seminaries. He lays particular stress on the study of the Latin 
language in the minor seminary. In the major seminary philosophy 
should be taught according to the principles contained in the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas. In theology the old and approved 
scholastic method of teaching sacred theology, by which the students 
are given a thorough knowledge and are trained in the defense 
of Catholic teaching is to be followed; mere history or comparative 
study of various religious systems is not sufficient. Pastoral theology, 
which teaches the application of theological knowledge to the guid- 
ance of souls and the methods by which modern evils are to be com- 
bated should have a prominent place in the theological course 
(Apostolic Letters of Pope Pius XI, August 1, 1922; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 449-458). 


XXVII. Rocation MassEs—MaAsseEs FOR THE DEAD 


In the Rogation Mass. which is celebrated in church after the 
procession the special commemorations of the day are to be made, 
unless another Mass is said as a conventual Mass of the office of the 
day. If such a Mass is said, but is not conventual, the commemora- 
tion should be made in the Rogation Mass. 

As to Masses for the dead, if a Holy Mass is said for a deceased 
person who is not yet buried, on days when the Missa quotidiana de 
Requie can be said, then the Mass formula in die obitus is to be 
used in all churches and oratories. After the burial the formula 
im die obitus cannot be used (S. Congregation of Rites, June 16, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 468, where other points of the 
new rubrics of the Missal are discussed and decided). 
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XXVIII. REFUSAL OF INDULT OF SECULARIZATION OR OF 
DISPENSATION FROM SIMPLE Vows 


The question was proposed to the Holy See whether a religious 
who has obtained an indult of secularization or a dispensation from 
simple vows may refuse to accept either the indult or dispensation 
when he receives notice of it from the local superior, though the 
superior general has already issued the letter of execution of the 
rescript according to Canon 56. 

The S. Congregation of Religious answers that the religious may 
refuse, provided the superiors have no grave reason against his 
refusal, in which case they should refer the matter to the S. Con- 
gregation (S. Congregation of Religious, August I, 1922; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 501). 


XXIX. ExtreEME UNcTION ADMINISTERED TO SEVERAL SICK 
PERSONS AT THE SAME TIME 


The S. Congregation of Rites, in an addition to the rubrics of 
the Roman Ritual on the administration of Extreme Unction, rules: 
If Extreme Unction is to be given to several sick persons at the 
same time, the priest should let each of them kiss the crucifix, then 
say all the prayers before anointing once, in the plural, anoint each 
one individually, and finally say the prayers after anointing once, 
in the plural (S. Congregation of Rites, August 9, 1922; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 506). 


XXX. AUTHENTIC INTERPRETATION OF VARIOUS CANONS OF THE 
CopDE 
I. ACQUISITION OF DOMICILE (CANON 93) 


May a wife who has been maliciously deserted by her husband, 
according to Canon 93, section 2, obtain her own distinct domicile? 
Answer: No, she cannot, unless she obtained a decree of per- 
petual separation, or separation for an indefinite period of time 
from the ecclesiastical court. 


2. OBLIGATION OF CLERICS (CANONS 130, 590) 


Are religious in charge of parishes as pastors or vicars obliged to 
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undergo the examination before the Ordinary or his delegate, 
according to Canon 130, section 1, if they have taken the examina- 
tion before their religious superior or his delegates, according to 
Canon 590? Answer: No, they are not obliged. 

In case of negligence, on the part of religious superiors, to conduct 
the examination in accordance with Canon 590, may the local 
Ordinary force the religious to take the examination before him or 
his delegate, according to Canon 130, section 1? Answer: Recourse 
is to be had in such a case to the S. Congregation of Religious. 


3. LOSS OF ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES (CANONS 189, 191) 


May an Ordinary, according to Canon 189, section 2, validly 
accept a resignation when one month since the resignation was 
tendered has elapsed, so that no new resignation is required? 
Answer: Yes, he can, unless the man who resigned revoked his 
resignation and notified the Ordinary to that effect, before the 
latter accepted it. 

May a man who resigned, according to Canon 191, section 1, 
revoke his resignation before it is accepted? Answer: Yes, he may. 


4. CONCERNING PASTORS 


Is Canon 460, section 2, which states that in one and the same 
parish there can be only one pastor who has the actual care of souls, 
to be applied only to parishes erected after the promulgation of the 
Code, or also to parishes already erected? Answer: It applies also to 
parishes erected before the promulgation of the Code. 


Does the same law of this Canon apply also to parishes in which 
a plurality of pastors was introduced, not by custom or privilege, 
but by a legitimate statute? Answer: It applies also to these 
parishes. 

Do the several pastors in one parish (very likely the same district 
is meant) lose their parochial rights in spiritual, as well as temporal 
affairs, and is the parochial charge or care of souls to be given to 
the pastor who holds preéminence over the rest, or to the oldest in 
possession? Answer: This question is already answered in the above 
answers; for the application of this Canon to these particular cases 
recourse is to be had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 
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5. SUBSTITUTES FOR PASTORS IN ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGES 


May the vicar, or substitute of the pastor, spoken of in Canon 
465, section 4, licitly and validly assist at marriages in the parish, 
if no limitation of his powers was made when he was appointed as 
a substitute? Answer: Yes, he may. 

May the substitute also assist at marriages before the approval 
of the Ordinary? Answer: He may not. 

May the same substitute for a pastor of a religious community 
assist at marriages after approval by the Ordinary, but before the 
approval of the religious superior of the pastor? Answer: He may. 

May the substitute who was appointed by the pastor, who had to 
leave the parish hurriedly, for a grave reason, assist at marriages 
before he receives the approval of the Ordinary? Answer: Yes, 
he may, as long as the Ordinary who was notified by the pastor of 
the appointment of the substitute has not ruled otherwise. 


6. OBLIGATION OF A PRIEST TO SAY MASS FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
SEVERAL PARISHES TEMPORARILY IN HIS CHARGE 


Is a priest, temporarily in charge of several parishes, obliged 
to say more than one Mass on Sundays and holy days for the people 
of the several parishes entrusted to him? Answer: He may apply 
one Mass according to Canon 473, sec. 1 (cf. Canon 466, sec. 2). 


7. TRANSFER FROM ONE RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION TO ANOTHER 
(CANON 634) 


In the Constitution of some religious organizations a vote of the 
Chapter may be required for admission to vows of religious who 
have obtained permission to leave an Order or Congregation in 
which they had made solemn or simple profession (cf. Canon 634). 
Has the vote of the Chapter decisive or merely consulting force? 
Answer: Such a vote has decisive force. Consequently the validity 
of the profession is dependent on the majority of votes. 


8. RECORDING OF BAPTISM OF ILLEGITIMATES (CANON 777). 


Canon 777, section 2, lays down the rules for recording the 
Baptism of illegitimate children. Under certain conditions the names 
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of father and mother may be recorded. Does the term “illegitimate 
children” include all illegitimate offspring, adulterous, sacrilegious, 
and any others not born of lawful wedlock? Answer: The names 
of the parents should be recorded in such a manner that all occasion 
for defamation is avoided. In particular cases recourse should be 
had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 


9. IRREGULARITIES AND OTHER IMPEDIMENTS (CANON 987) 


According to Canon 987, section 1, the sons of non-Catholics are 
forbidden to be ordained so long as their parents remain in error. 
Is the term “fil” to be understood only of descendants in the 
paternal line in the first degree? Answer: The law refers only to 
descendants in the first degree in the paternal line (the former 
Canon Law made descendants in the first and second degree in the 
paternal line irregular). 







CUSTODY AND CULT OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
(CANON 1274) 


IO. 






Canon 1274, section 1, rules that in all churches and chapels which 
have the right or privilege to keep the Blessed Sacrament, solemn 
exposition may be made during Mass and at Vespers on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi and during the Octave, without the permission 
of the bishop. May these churches only have that exposition? 
Answer: These churches and chapels only have the right, and 
Canon 1171, which states that the bishop has the right to prescribe 
the hours for the services in the churches of his diocese, excluding 
_ Teligious, exempt churches, is to be observed. 







REDUCTION OF OBLIGATIONS FROM MASS STIPENDS 
(CANONS I517 AND 1551) 


II. 





May the Ordinary reduce the number of foundation Masses 
because of decrease in revenue (cf. Canons 1517 and 1551), if the 
agreement drawn up for these foundation Masses expressly provides 
that the Ordinary may reduce the number of Masses in case the 
revenue from the capital set apart for the foundation Masses de- 
creases in course of time? Answer: Yes, he may. 
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12. COMPETENT FORUM FOR CONTRACTS (CANON 1565) 


Canon 1565, section 1, rules that by reason of a contract one may 
sue a party either before the Ordinary of the place where the con- 
tract was made, or of the place where the contract is to be executed. 
Now, can this be done also after the man whom one wants to sue 
has left the place where the contract was made or where it was 
to be executed? Answer: No, not after he has left the place. In 


the contract itself the parties, however, may stipulate the place in 
which action on the contract is to be brought, so that those who are 
absent may be sued and summoned to appear in that place, as Canon 
1565, section 2, provides. 


13. JUDICIAL SENTENCE (CANONS 1874 AND 1894) 


If in an ecclesiastical trial several judges conduct the trial and 
the sentence is subscribed to only by the presiding judge and the 
notary, is such a sentence valid? Answer: No, it is not valid, 
according to Canons 1874, section 5, and 1894, section 3. 


14. COMPETENT FORUM IN MATRIMONIAL CASES (CANON 1904) 


May a wife who has been maliciously deserted by her husband 
sue him in a matrimonial case in the court of the Ordinary where 
she has a quasi-domicile distinct from that of her husband, or must 
she sue him in the court of the bishop where the husband has a 
domicile or quasi-domicile? Answer: She must sue him in the court 
of the diocese where the husband has a domicile or quasi-domicile. 

May a Catholic wife who is not legally separated from her non- 
Catholic husband, but who has a quasi-domicile different from that 
of the husband, sue him, according to Canon 1964, in a matrimonial 
case only in the court of the Ordinary where she has her quasi- 
domicile, or may she also sue him in the diocese where the husband 
has his domicile? Answer: Inasmuch as the wife has her own 
proper and distinct quasi-domicile, and also participates in the 
domicile of her husband, she may sue the husband in either of the 
two dioceses. 
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I5. SUBJECT OF COERCIVE POWER (CANON 2233). 


According to Canon 2233, section 2, a censure is not to be inflicted 
unless the guilty person has been admonished and time given him 
to repent. Now, can a censure be inflicted immediately after the 
commission of the offense has been proved, in case a person received 
a precept to the breaking of which a penalty was attached, or is 
a new admonition necessary? Answer: In such a case no new 
admonition is required (Committee for Authentic Interpretation of 
the Code, July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 528-530). 


XXXI. INDULGENCES GRANTED TO CATHOLICS OF UNITED STATES 
FOR NOVENA TO OBTAIN VOCATIONS FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 
AND REticious LIFE 


At the request of the Right Reverend Bishop Joseph Schrembs, 
of Cleveland, the Holy See grants a plenary indulgence for public 
novenas held for the purpose of obtaining vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious life. The following antiphon and prayer is to be 
said daily: Ant. Quid statis tota die otiosi? Ite et vos in vineam 
meam. V. Rogate Dominum messis. Oremus: Deus, qui non vis 
mortem peccatoris, sed magis ut convertatur et vivat, da, quaesumus, 
per intercessionem beatae Mariae semper Virginis et omnium 
Sanctorum, operarios Ecclesiae tuae, qui sint cooperatores Christi, 
et se impendant et superimpendant pro animabus. Per ecundem 
Dominum Nostrum Jesum Christum, etc. 

The S. Apostolic Penitentiary granted this indulgence for a 
period of seven years, from July 4, 1922. (The document did not 
appear in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, but was sent directly by the 
S. Ap. Penitentiary to the Right Reverend Bishop who petitioned 
the indulgence. ) 


XXXII. FouNnpDATION oF CERTAIN CONVENTS OF Nuns HaAvING 
SoLEMN Vows 


The S. Congregation of Religious was consulted on the following 
question: Some nuns have solemn vows in virtue of their rule or 
constitutions but by a ruling of the Holy See, they may take only 
simple vows in some countries. Now, if such a convent of nuns 
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sends some nuns to establish a new convent in a place where that 
ruling of the Holy See does not apply, the following questions arise: 

1. Whether the vows in the new convent, already founded or to 
be founded, are to be considered solemn according to common law? 
Answer: Yes, they are solemn, provided the Beneplacitum Apos- 
tolicum is obtained for the foundation. 

2. Whether these nuns may establish new convents in another 
place without the Beneplacitum Apostolicum? Answer: No, and 
the Holy See should be asked for a sanatio of the convents already 
established without the Beneplacitum. 

3. Whether a convent of nuns having solemn vows and Papal 
enclosure when transferred to another place retains solemn vows 
and Papal enclosure? Furthermore, when a convent of nuns who 
originally had solemn vows but who by ruling of the Holy See for 
certain countries could take only simple vows is transferred to a 
place or country where that ruling does not apply, have the nuns 
solemn or simple vows? The S. Congregation gives no answer to 
these two points, but orders that recourse to the Holy See is to be 
had in each of these cases. (S. Congregation of Religious, Oct. 
II, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 554). 


XXIII. MermoriAt TABLETS TO THE DEAD PLACED IN CHURCHES 


The S. Congregation of Rites was requested to decide whether it 
is lawful to place in churches and crypts used for divine worship 
memorial tablets with inscriptions and the names of the faithful 
departed whose bodies are not and cannot be buried there 
according to Canon 1205, section 2 of the Code. Answer: Such 
tablets may not be displayed in churches and crypts. (S. Congrega- 
tion of Rites, Oct. 20, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 556). 


XXXIV. RrIncInc oF SMALL BELL AT SANCTUS AND ELEVATION 
IN SOLEMN HIGH AND PONTIFICAL MASSEs 


While the rubrics direct that a small bell is to be sounded at the 
Sanctus and at the elevation in Low Masses, there is nothing said 
about the ringing of a bell at High, Solemn High and Pontifical 
Masses. The S. Congregation of Rites answers that the bell should 
be sounded also at these Masses and that churches which follow a 
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contrary custom should introduce the ringing of a small bell, accord- 
ing to an almost universal custom. However, if they have some 
other suitable instrument to replace the bell they may retain it. 
(S. Congregation of Rites, October 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 


XIV, p- 557: ) 


XXXV. Mussa Pro PopuLo OBLIGATORY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Apostolic Delegation at Washington, D. C., has announced 
the following decree of the Holy See in reference to parishes in the 
United States and the obligation to say Mass for the congregation: 

Under date of March 20, 1921, the Apostolic Delegation sub- 
mitted the following dubium to the Committee for Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code: 1. For the erection of a parish which 
has not the character of a benefice, is it necessary that the Ordinary 
issue a formal decree declaring explicitly that he erects a certain 
district into a parish? or (2), is it sufficient that, having divided 
a certain territory into several districts, the respective limits of 
which are definitely indicated, he assigns to each district a rector 
to take charge of the people and the church thereto pertaining, 
according to Canon 216, 1 and 3? 

Under date of Sept. 26, 1921, the Committee answered in the 
negative to the first part,—namely, that no special or formal decree 
of erection is required. To the second part of the question the 
answer was in the affirmative,—namely, that it is sufficient for the 
erection of a parish that the Ordinary define the territorial limits 
and assign a rector to the people and the church. 

The Delegation further asked whether after the promulgation of 
the Code a special decree on the part of the Ordinary was neces- 
sary to constitute as canonical parishes those which, previous to the 
promulgation of the Code, had been established in the manner 
described in the second part of the dubium as set forth above? The 
answer was that no decree is necessary; such parishes became 
canonical parishes ipso facto on the promulgation of the Code. 

The Missa pro Populo must, therefore, be said by the pastors of 
such parishes on the prescribed days. (Apostolic Delegation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 10, 1922.) 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 


By BisHop J. S. VaucuHAN, D.D. 
On Vocal Prayer in General 


Prayer is commonly divided into two kinds: mental and vocal, 
But vocal prayer, in sober truth, is not, strictly speaking, prayer at 
all, unless it be also mental. Whether words be used or not, the 
mind and the heart must be fixed on God, or else there is no real 
prayer at all. All prayer is and must be, to some extent, mental; 
otherwise it cannot be called prayer in any true sense of the word. 
It would be better to divide all prayer into: (1) prayer accompanied 
by a set form of words, and (2) prayer without any fixed form of 
words. Under the first division would come the divine office, which 
must always be recited “digne, attente ac devote’’; under the second 
meditation and contemplation, where no special words are used, and 
where no formal phrases are prescribed. But in both vocal and 
mental prayer we are expected to “raise our minds and thoughts to 
God.” | 

“Nihil est,’ writes Peter Canisius, “sola voce canere sine cordis 
intentione, sed sicut ait Apostolus;—cantantes in cordibus vestris, 
hoc est, non solum voce, sed et corde psallentes. Unde et alibi; 
psallam spiritu, psallam et mente.” 

We have already spoken of the necessity and importance of mental 
prayer. Now let us speak of vocal prayer. 

Of all the duties of a Christian, the first and most essential is that 
of prayer. Prayer is to the soul what food is to the body. To 
abandon prayer is certain death. If it be true that our body will 
certainly die, when deprived of food, it is quite as certain that our 
soul will die spiritually, when deprived of its proper food, which 
is prayer. It is the common teaching of all spiritual writers that 
“if we pray well, all will go well, whereas, if we neglect prayer the 
whole of our spiritual life is bound to suffer.” 

The absolute need of prayer arises from our personal weakness 
and utter helplessness. In the first place; we must remember that we 
are surrounded by powerful and unscrupulous enemies. Not only 
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are the devil, the world and the flesh constantly striving to deprive 
us of our spiritual life, but our unruly passions and evil inclinations 
are only too ready to aid them in their nefarious designs. What 
are our chances of victory in this incessant warfare? What are we 
able to do, of ourselves, in our own defence? Absolutely nothing. 
The infallible words of our divine Lord on this point are terribly 
clear and unmistakable. He says: “Without me, you can do noth- 
ing.” He does not say that we can do but little. He will not allow 
that we can do anything whatever. No, He assures us that we can 
do nothing. 

St. Paul expresses the same solemn truth, in a somewhat expanded 
form. Hle writes: “Not that we are sufficient to think anything of 
ourselves, as of ourselves: But our sufficiency is from God” (2 Cor. 
iii, 5). And in another place he writes: “No man can say the Lord 
Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. xii. 3). Other texts might 
be quoted; but these more than suffice to prove our complete help- 
lessness, when left to ourselves. 

In fact, our case would be quite hopeless, and it would be just 
as well to give up the struggle, but for one thing. The Omnipotent 
has promised, on one condition, to come to our aid. Of yourselves, 
He says, you are as weak “as the ashes of tow” (Isaias i. 31), but 
“Call upon me, and I will hear you” (Jer. xxxiii. 37). So again, in 
the New Testament, He repeats His loving promise, in still more 
emphatic words: “All things, whatsoever you ask when ye pray, 
believe that you shall receive; and they shall come unto you” (Mark 
xi, 24). Indeed, the necessity of prayer is so pressing and so con- 
stant, that our divine Master is never weary of commanding us to 
make use of so wonderful and yet so simple a means. “Pray with- 
out ceasing” (1 Thess. v.17). “Call upon me, in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee.” (Ps. xlix. 15). “Ask, and it shall be given 
' to you; seek and you shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you” (Matt. vii. 7, 8). 

Again and again, throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
Bible, we are exhorted to pray. And those who obey these exhorta- 
tions gain continual victories, because God is fighting with them, 
while those who will not even take the trouble to seek God’s help 
perish miserably. “My grace is sufficient for thee” (2 Cor. xii. 9). 
Yes, God’s grace will enable us to overcome every obstacle. And 
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grace comes always, in answer to prayer. Hence, so long as we are 
constant in calling upon the name of the Lord, we are very secure, 
and more than a match for all our sworn enemies; and we may call 
out, with all the assurance of St. Paul: “I can do all things in him 
who strengtheneth me” (Philip iv. 13). For, “The Lord is good, 
and giveth strength in the day of trouble, and knoweth them who 
hope in him.” 

Of all the graces given to man, one of the most indispensable is 
the grace to pray. Wherever we may be, and in whatsoever condi- 
tion of body or of mind, we can always converse with God. We may 
be too delicate to fast, too poor to bestow an alms, too far from a 
church to assist at the Holy Sacrifice, and so forth, but we can 
always pray. And prayer will deliver us from every evil and diffi- 
culty. It will cause our heavenly Father to extend towards us a 
hand of help, even in the most difficult situation. So, “with prayer 
and supplication, let your petitions be known to God.” For “Neither 
is there any other nation so great, that hath gods so nigh to them, 
as our God is present to all our petitions’ (Deut. iv. 7). Indeed, 
“we ought always to pray and not to faint” (Luke xviii. 1), since 
“whatsoever we ask the Father in Christ’s name, that will he do, so 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son” (John xiv. 13). 

All the saints lived in an atmosphere of prayer, and if we are to 
walk in their footsteps we must breathe the same atmosphere. 

In the history of God’s Church, we meet with saints of all nations, 
of all ages and every condition of life; kings and queens, popes and 
cardinals, courtiers and chancellors, soldiers, servants, laborers and 
even beggars, learned and ignorant, old and young, the robust in 
health, and confirmed invalids. In short, there is no walk of life in 
which canonized saints, celebrated for their heroic virtues, and work- 
ing miracles, are not to be found. 

But—differ as much as they may in every other respect—in one 
respect they were all alike. They were, without exception, men of 
prayer. Although poles apart in other things, one great character- 
istic dominated them all. They one and all made prayer the chief 
and foremost duty of their lives. Indeed, we may declare, without 
fear of contradiction, that it would be easier to find a renowned 
singer without a lung, or an eminent philosopher without a brain, 
than a great saint without a very marked gift of prayer. Even the 
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busiest and the most occupied contrived either to find time or make 
time for this most sublime and essential exercise. If the day were 
too full, they made use of the night; often indeed, like our divine 
model, passing the whole of it in close communion ‘with God (Luke 
yi. 12). Hence it is evident that if we expect to make any great 
advance in perfection without earnest and constant prayer, we do 
but deceive ourselves, and are preparing the way for dire and bitter 
disappointment. 

The whole position may be summed up in a few words; viz., we 
can never become holy without constant helps and graces from 
almighty God; but such graces depend upon prayer, and will cer- 
tainly not be bestowed upon us if we do not even deem it worth our 
while to ask and entreat God to give them to us. Our blessed Lord 
says: “Ask and you shall receive.” Observe that though the promise 
to help us is of the highest moment, yet it is not made absolutely, 
but only conditionally. It is dependent upon our asking. 

Alas! How few are they who realize the irresistible power that 
prayer confers upon them, not only to procure graces for them- 
selves, and for others, but to change the course of affairs, to influence 
the current of events, to bring light into dark places, to soften hearts, 
and to move sinners to repentance, and to work other wonders. 
How pointedly the late Professor of Theology, Dr. Ward, speaks, 
when referring to this subject, in his “Nature and Grace” (p. 284), 
in the following paragraph: 


The Gospel assures us of what reason alone would render very 
probable; viz., the great efficacy of intercessory prayer. And it is most 
important that we should perform this duty, not in a dry perfunctory 
way, but with a keen and lively interest. Now such keen and lively 
interest must necessarily arise, in proportion as we have a practical and 
living persuasion that our prayers will as really and truly promote 
God’s glory, tend to the salvation of souls, affect the course of events, 
redress ecclesiastical evils and move the whole fortunes of the Church, 
as the most lively and energetic work can possibly do. 


How many of us, I wonder, believe, as we should, in this wonder- 
ful and all-powerful engine, placed in our hands by the goodness of 
God, to be used for the benefit of the Church and the welfare of man- 
kind? If we did, should we not have recourse to it far more fre- 
quently, and with immeasurably greater zeal and earnestness? We 
all delight to exercise earthly powers when we are entrusted with 
them. Then why are we so slack and so slow in making use of such 
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as are supernatural? Why are we so unwilling to exert ourselves on 
behalf of the millions all around us, who stand in the direst need? 
It may be partly because we have but little charity and brotherly 
love, but I fear it is much more because we have no conception of 
our powers, nor of what may be accomplished through the agency 
of prayer. Weigh well the following solemn words of the famous 
old Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. W. Ullathorne, O.S.B., who though 
dead, still speaketh. 
He wrote (in “Groundwork,” etc., 1882, p. 237): 


At the supplication of humble souls, God changes the hearts of 
rulers, the action of the elements, the issue of counsels, and the direc- 
tion of events. . . . It is prodigious to think what evils are stayed, 
and what good is begun or advanced, through the prayers of the humble 
servants of God. For proof, we have only to recall the names and to 
recite the history of Abraham, Moses, David and Elias; of St. Paul, 
St. Anthony, St. Benedict, St. Francis, St. Bernard, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Teresa, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Francis Xavier or St. 
Vincent of Paul. Hidden from the great world around, as the power 
of such as these may be, the heavenly spectators behold the secret 
springs of that power, and we, who are familiar with their lives, know 
the immense blessings that came of their presence wherever they might 
move, 

Since we have not the heroic virtue of the saints, we cannot expect 
to wield their full impetratory power. Still, we can do much, and 
that much will go on, always steadily increasing, according to our 
advance in personal holiness. “There can be little doubt,’ observes 
Cardinal Manning, but that “the fertility of the lives of some pas- 
tors and the barrenness of others depend upon and are measured by 
their prayers . . . We are what our communion with God 
makes us. Our faces shine or are dim or darkened as we are nearer 
or farther from God, in our prayer. A calm, recollected, hopeful 
mind is the reward of prayer. A restless, wandering, sad and timid 
mind is the consequence of not praying as we ought. In truth, 
prayer measures our state. A priest who prays much, will do in an 
hour what a priest who prays less will hardly do in many 
days. . . . We do little, because we pray little; and, because 
we pray little, we are what we are.” (“Eternal Priesthood,” pp. 
128, 9). 

The world, of course, has no belief in supernatural influences, 
never penetrates beneath the surface and knows nothing of the 


inner core of things. It judges only as it sees, and it sees nothing 
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but the external and the palpable. Hence hours of silent prayer are, 
in its opinion, hours wasted and lost. The convents and monasteries 
of the contemplative Orders are nothing better than the homes of 
drones, idlers and slumberers, who might be better employed in 
breaking stones or in picking oakum. 

But herein is manifested the truth of the inspired words: “The 
wisdom of the world is folly in the eyes of God,” for in His eyes 
prayer is ranked as one of the highest, and one of the most useful, 
powerful and necessary occupations in which anyone can be engaged. 
As the late Bishop Bellord so truly said (Medit, II, p. 121): 

Prayer is the great source of energy and spiritual life on earth. 
Tranquil and sluggish as the carnal-minded consider it to be, it is one 
of the chief forms of activity. By prayer we are able to advance effec- 
tually and to bear an actual share in the preachings of the Apostles, 
the sufferings of the martyrs, and the multifarious works of priests, 
religious Orders, and of the lay soldiers of the cross. Oh! What 
abundant opportunities we have of meriting grace and glory by this 
means. Do not then live thoughtlessly, neglecting and wasting them, 
but treasure them, and use them as the merchant does the smallest 
chance of gain. 

With such a well grounded conviction clearly in his mind, who 
would not value prayer exceedingly, and use every opportunity of 
availing himself of so holy and so advantageous an exercise? We 
have drawn expressions of opinions from various authorities, and 
multiplied quotations, because of our desire to convince our readers 
of a truth, which is, alas! but little appreciated and understood, yet 
full of consolation and encouragement, and likely, if understood, to 
lead us to a much more assiduous recourse to this extraordinary 
means of grace. . 

Few were more enlightened in the ways of God than that 
renowned master of the mystical life, St. John of the Cross. Yet 
this is the grave warning which he addresses to us priests, who, but 
for the contaminating influence of the world, in which we live, should 
be the last to need it (“Works,” II, pp. 155, 156) : 


Let those men of zeal who think, by their preaching and exterior 
works to convert the world, consider that they would be much more 
edifying to the Church, and more pleasing to God—even setting aside 
the good example they would give—if they would spend at least one 
half of their time in quiet prayer, even though they have not attained 
to the state of unitive love. Certainly, in that case, they would effect 
greater good and with less trouble, by one single good work than by a 
thousand, because of the merit of their prayer, and the spiritual strength 
it supplies. To act otherwise is to beat the air, to do little more than 
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nothing, sometimes nothing whatever, and occasionally even mischief; 
for God may give up such persons to vanity, so that they may seem to 
have done something, when in reality their outward occupations have no 
fruit at all; for it is quite certain that good works cannot be done, but 
in the power of God. 


In another passage this great servant of God writes: 


An instant of pure love is more precious, in the eyes of God and the 
soul, and more profitable to the Church, than all other good works 
together, though it may seem as if nothing were done. 

To one unversed in spiritual things, this may appear an astounding 
statement, but its accuracy is acknowledged by the highest authori- 
ties, and is, indeed, the common doctrine of the Church to-day. In 
fact, the learned Bishop of Newport, the late Dr. Hedley, expressed 
the very same truth in his “Retreat.” Speaking of Work and 
Apostleship, he wrote (p. 331): 

Only in the rare instances in which the inspiration of God calls a 
tried heart to a solitary life of prayer, is work altogether dispensed with 
or reduced to the smallest proportions; for then the servant of God is 
called to an immediate intercourse with the Creator, which is both more 
holy and more advantageous to the human race than any labor could be, 
whether of speech or of ministration. 

To the carnal-minded, this estimate of the value of prayer may 
savor of exaggeration, but it is the estimate of the saints, who are 
wise with the wisdom of God. And we should have no difficulty 
in trusting those who speak calmly and deliberately, and are spirit- 
ually enlightened. 

Let us, then, accept and act upon their verdict, until we have 
advanced far along the road of perfection. Then we shall find no 
difficulty in seeing the truth for ourselves. Until then we must take 
it, as we have to take so much else, on faith. 

I will close this chapter with an extract from the works of the 
great Cardinal Newman, in which he points out one immense 
advantage which prayer may claim over other good works. In 
his “Sermons” (Volume III, p. 365), on Intercession, he thus 
expresses himself: 

By words and works we can but teach or influence a few; by our 
prayers we may benefit the whole world, and every individual in it, high 
and low, friends, stranger and enemy. Is it not fearful then to look back 
upon our past lives even in this one respect? How can we tell but that 
our king, our country, our Church, our institutions and our own respec- 


tive circles would be in far happicr circumstances than they are, had we 
been in the practice of more earnest and serious prayer for them? 
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How can we complain of difficulties, national or personal, how can we 
justly blame and denounce evil minded and powerful men, if we have 
put lightly used the intercessions offered up? . . . How can we 
answer to ourselves for the souls who have, in our time, lived and died 
in sin; the souls that have been lost and are now waiting for judgment, 
the infidel, the blasphemer, the profligate, the covetous, the extortioner, 
or those again who have died with but doubtful signs of faith, the death- 
bed penitent, the worldly, the double-minded, the ambitious, the unruly, 
the trifling, the self-willed, etc., seeing that for what we know, we were 
ordained to influence, or reverse their present destiny and have not 
done it. 

































CASUS MORALIS 
How Small Thefts Become Grave 
By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


Case. Father James finds that several penitents have been 
growing rich through the practice of taking small sums from the 
same man or corporation, and from various individuals, He 
desires to know when he is to impose the obligation of restitution. 


Solution. How do small thefts become grave? Successive small 
thefts can become grave in three ways: 


1. By intention. The thief intends to steal $5.00 altogether, 
but takes only a dollar at a time. In this case the interval between 
the successive acts makes no difference; for by intending to reach a 
definite grave sum he does serious injury to his neighbor. More 
probably, however, he does not commit a mortal sin each time, for 
the separate acts are virtually included in the general purpose of 
reaching a grave amount. If he steals from one individual the 
relatively grave amount; i. ¢., a man’s daily wage, constitutes grave 
matter. If he steals from various individuals, the absolutely grave 
amount is required to make a mortal sin. This presupposes that each 
individual suffered only a slight loss. 


(Note. Tanquerey, in the 1904 edition of his Moral, considered $7.00 or $8.00 
to be absolutely grave matter. In the 1919 edition the estimate remains unchanged. 
In Sabetti-Barrett, $35.00 is the sum proposed. In this intricate matter there is 
much diversity of view. The harm done to a very rich man or a corporation 
may be slight in itself, but theologians consider the serious social effects if such 
thefts were not forbidden sub gravi. The stealing, therefore, of a considerable 
sum of money, apart from its effects on the individuals who are its victims, is 
prohibited by natural justice. What this “considerable sum” is at any time and 
place is our difficulty. Father Slater, in 1915, set down $5.00 or 20 shillings. 
Probably we should not be rash in saying, omnibus pensatis, that at present in 
the United States $20.00 constitutes absolutely grave matter in materia furtt.) 


2. By conspiracy. Several, by mutual agreement, steal simul- 
taneously or successively small sums from the same individual or 
from different persons. When the sum of the small thefts reaches 
materia gravis each thief sins mortally ; for by conspiring each wills 
a grave injury to his neighbor. Ifthe thefts are from one individual 
the relatively grave amount suffices for grave matter; if from 
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yarious persons, the absolutely grave amount is necessary. Of 
course, if several steal small sums from another but each works 
independently, none of them sins mortally, because each inflicts only 
a slight injury and does not intend the harm that is done by the 
others. 

3. By multiplication. In this case there is no previous intention 
of reaching any definite sum, but the thief takes small sums from the 
same or different persons as occasion offers. In order that these 
small thefts may coalesce into a grave sin of theft it is required that 
he keep the sums already taken and that no considerable interval 
elapse between the separate acts. What interval is necessary to 
prevent the separate thefts from becoming grave? Theologians 
generally agree that if the sum taken each time is a considerable 
percentage of a grave amount, say half of a man’s daily wage, an 
interval of two months would suffice to keep the separate thefts 
venial; if the amount taken each time is much less than materia 
gravis, one month or less between each act would prevent coalescence. 
A person does not feel the loss so much when there is an interval 
between each act of stealing, and hence theologians require more for 
materia gravis here than they do where a grave amount is taken at 
one and the same time. For example, if a man’s daily wage be 
$4.00, a mortal sin of theft is committed when it is taken at once, 
but if the small thefts occur at intervals of a few weeks (but less 
than every two months) theologians add one-half to the ordinary 
amount in order to constitute a mortal sin. In this case $6.00 is 
materia gravis. If the small thefts be from various individuals the 
absolutely grave amount is necessary. The same is to be said of 
stealing from corporations; e. g., railroads, etc. 


Storekeepers who have cheated their patrons by false weights and 
measures can make restitution by increasing the weights and 
measures in the future. If the injured individual cannot be found 
the money unjustly gained must be given in charity. 
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By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFrastT ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


The reading of the Gospel forms the climax of the first part of the 
Mass—the Mass of the Catechumens, which, as we have seen in a 
previous article, is made up of prayers, but above all, of carefully 
selected passages, pericopes, of our holy Books of both the Old and 
New Testaments. Our English word gospel, from the Anglo-Saxon 
god (good), spell (tell, speak), has the same meaning as the Greek 
evayyedlov and signifies glad tidings, good news. Our Lord Him- 
self took the word in that sense. At His first public appearance in 
the synagogue of Nazareth, after the forty days of preparation in 
the desert, “He rose up to read,” and the Book of Isaias the Prophet 
having been handed to Him, He unfolded the volume and read the 
passage appointed for the day, which was as follows: “The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, wherefore he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor” (evayyeducac Gar) (Luke iv. 16-18). 

The Gospel is primarily the spoken word—the preaching of the 
kingdom of God which has come. “Go ye into the whole world,” 
the Master said, ‘“‘and preach the gospel to every creature.” (Mark 
xvi. 15). The preaching of the Apostles is “the gospel of salva- 
tion” (Eph. i. 13). St. Paul is “called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel of God, which he had promised before, by his 
prophets, in the holy scriptures” (Rom. i. 1, 2). Hence he declares 
to the Galatians that “the gospel which was preached by me is not 
according to man.” (i. 6). 

However, the spoken word was very soon to be supplemented by 
the written word. Though the Apostles were primarily bidden to go 
forth into the world, not to write, but to preach the Gospel, it was 
found expedient, and the Holy Ghost prompted some of those who 
“from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word” 
to write down what they had seen or heard, or to dictate it to others, 
like St. Mark and St. Luke. Thus the ipsissima verba of the Word 
of life have been handed down to us “upon whom the ends of the 
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world have come.” “From none other have we learned the scheme 
of our salvation, than from those through whom the Gospel has come 
down to us; this they first delivered orally, but afterwards, by the 
will of God, handed down to us in writing” (S. Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haeres iii. 11). Just as there is but one Lord, one faith, one Bap- 
tism, so there is but one Gospel. St. Irenaeus speaks of evaryryeduov 
retpdpoppov —one Gospel, under four different aspects, or pre- 
sentments. “Jn quatuor evangeliis, vel potius quatuor libris unwus 
Evangelii,” says St. Augustine. 

The custom of reading the sacred text of the Gospel during the 
liturgical services of the Church is of very ancient date. In fact, 
we must trace it back to Apostolic days. It is clear that St. Luke’s 
Gospel was read throughout the Church; St. Paul himself is a wit- 
ness to it: “We have sent also with him (Titus) the brother, whose 
praise is in the gospel through all the churches” (2 Cor. viii. 18). 
This brother is not St. Barnabas, as the Greeks hold, but St. Luke. 
This is proved by a text of St. Ignatius of Antioch, also by St. 
Jerome. Eusebius tells us in his “Ecclesiastical History” (Lib. ii. 
cap. 13), that St. Mark composed his Gospel at the request of the 
Romans who asked to have a written record of the preaching and 
teaching of St. Peter, whose disciple Mark was. St. Peter delighted 
by the eagerness of his converts, is said to have given his approval 
to the volume, “ut deinceps in ecclesus legeretur.’ To this fact 
witness is borne by Clement in his “Institutions” and by Papias of 
Hierapolis. 

It was natural to read the Gospel after the Prophets of the Old 
Law, or even the Apostolic writers. They were but the heralds who 
prepared us for a worthy hearing of the voice of the Master Him- 
self: “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in 
times past to the Fathers, by the prophets, last of all in these days, 
hath spoken to us by his Son.” (Heb. i. 1, 2). 

At first the Gospel was not read only in sections, as in our days, 
so that certain parts are never read at all and others constantly 
repeated, but was the object of lectio continua; that is, one of the 
Gospels was read right through, irrespective of the day or time of 
the year. When enough had been read, the bishop, or presiding 
priest, gave the signal to the reader to stop, the reading being re- 
sumed, at the next assembly, where it had been left off. After the 
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peace of the Church, Pope Damasus was the first to organize the 
liturgical year, and to make a selection of passages from the sacred 
books which were more especially appropriate, either to the mystery 
celebrated or to the spirit of the season. Thus arose our present 
day pericopes. These were at first written in a separate volume. 
There were the Psalterium, containing only the Psalms; the Episto- 
larium, containing only the Epistles; the Sacramentarium, contain- 
ing the rites and prayers of the Mass; the Evangeliariwm contain- 
ing the passages appointed to be read on certain days. The Gospel- 
book, containing the word of Christ was treated with the utmost 
reverence. It was generally beautifully written and sumptuously 
bound; in fact, reverence was rendered to it as to the person of 
Christ Himself. 

Originally simple lectors read the Gospel, just as they read the 
other books of the Bible. From the fourth century onwards the 
deacon has been the sole reader of the Gospel. At his ordination the 
bishop tells him that “diaconum oportet . . . praedicare,’ by 
which we are to understand not only the office of instructing, or that 
of explaining the text of the Gospel, but also the solemn and cere- 
monial singing of the sacred text. Hence the book of the Gospels is 
handed to him by the bishop, with power to sing the Gospel at the 
Masses, boti for the living and the dead. 

It was the privilege of the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
to sing the Gospel which begins with the words: “Exiit edictum a 
Caesare Augusto . . .’ at the Matins of Christmas. The 
emperor sang this Gospel, vested in a dalmatic, and before singing 
it he threw his sword and brandished it three times, thus to signify 
his readiness to fight in defence of the Gospel. 

The Gospel is sung by the deacon, or read by the priest, facing 
north. There is a deep mystical signification in this. According to 
Biblical symbolism, the cold darkness of the north is an image of 
spiritual darkness and desolation : “Howl, O gate; cry, O city 
for a smoke shall come from the north, and there is none that shall 
escape his troop.” (Is. xiv. 31). “Strengthen yourselves, stay not: 
for I bring evil from the north, and great destruction.” (Jer. iv. 6). 

Before the reading or singing of the Gospel, we recite a most 
beautiful and appropriate prayer, by which we prepare ourselves for 
the high office of acting as the mouthpiece of Jesus Christ. Sancta 
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sancte is most true when we utter, not our own words, or those of 
some great writer or poet, but the words of the Son of God.. The 
prayer Munda cor meum is of comparatively recent origin, though 
not the blessing which follows it. The prayer alludes to one of the 
most impressive scenes or visions in the Book of Isaias. “In the 
year that King Ozias died,” the Prophet “saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne high and elevated,” and his glory “filled the temple.” And 
he heard the Seraphim crying to one another: “Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of his glory.” Then the 
awe-struck Prophet, who had kept silence; for he dared not join 
in the song of the angels, exclaimed: “Woe is me, because I have 
held my peace; because I am a man of unclean lips . . . And 
one of the Seraphims flew to me, and in his hand was a live 
coal, which he had taken with the tongs off the altar. And he 
touched my mouth, and said: Behold this hath touched thy lips, 
and thy iniquities shall be taken away, and thy sin shall be cleansed.” 
(Is. vi. 1-8). 

When he reads or preaches the Gospel, the priest does not merely 
proclaim the judgments of God, or foretell impending punishments. 
His is a much higher office. Like his divine Master, he can make 
his own the words which were first spoken of the mediator between 
God and man—the man Christ Jesus. “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, wherefore he hath sent me, to announce glad tidings. ~ 
But how dare he take into his mouth the Word of God, unless his 
lips shall first have been purified, even as the Prophet’s lips were 
cleansed by the messenger of God? So the rubrics of the Missal; 
that is, the commandment of the Church, bid him stand in the middle 
of the altar, raise his eyes to heaven, and at once bend low before the 
majesty of an all holy God, the while he recites the prayer that 
cleanses and purifies and makes him in a manner worthy to utter 
in his turn the words first spoken by the Word of life. 


When the Gospel is sung by a deacon he kneels before the celebrant 
and asks his blessing, saying: “Jube domne benedicere.” Domnus 
is an abridgment of dominus, and is only applied to man. When 
the priest himself asks the blessing, as he does at Low Mass, he says: 
“Jube Domine benedicere,’ addressing God directly and asking Him 
to bless him. Incidentally, we may remark on the appropriateness 
of the words of the blessing as an immediate preparation for the 
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sermon, when the priest is the herald of glad tidings : “May the Lord 
be upon my lips and in my heart, that I may proclaim His Gospel— 
the divine message of glad tidings—worthily and suitably, in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

The reading of the Gospel is always preceded by the Apostolic 
salutation: Dominus vobiscum, and the announcement of the Evan- 
gelist from whom the pericope is taken. During the Gospel every- 
body stands, with head uncovered and turned either towards the 
altar or the place where the deacon sings the divine message. At 
the conclusion the server, in the name of all, answers “Laus tibi 
‘Christe.” Formerly custom varied very much with regard to this 
final acclamation to Christ, who has spoken to His people through 
the Gospel. From the Rule of St. Benedict we learn that in his 
day, that is, during the fifth and the beginning of the sixth centuries, 
it was customary to answer “Amen,” thus expressing assent to what 
was read. The words of the great legislator of monks, whose Rule 
is so important a source of liturgical information, may well be quoted 
here as being applicable to all, both priest and people. St. Benedict 
speaks of the Gospel which is read at the end of Matins in the 
Monastic Breviary: “Legat Abbas lectionem de Evangeito, cum 
honore et tremore stantibus omnibus, qua perlecta, respondeant 
omnes: ‘Amen. 

When the priest has read the Gospel, he reverently kisses the 
sacred text, except in Masses for the dead. The liturgical kiss is an 
expression of reverence and love for Christ, who is represented by 
the sacred text. Hence arose the custom in the Middle Ages of 
carrying the text of the Gospel in the procession of Palm Sunday. 
“Sanctum Evangelium, quod intelligitur Christus, statuitur m 
ecclesia ante aram.........” says the twelfth Ordo Rom. 


2 33 


THE HoMILy or SERMON 


Immediately upon the reading of the Gospel follows the sermon. 
This is one of the oldest Christian customs, so that the Caeremoniale 
Episc. ordains that Sermo regulariter infra Missam esse debet, de 
Evangelio currenti. In the early centuries the bishop himself 
invariably addressed the assembly in a familiar discourse, dAla, 
based on the passage of the Gospel just read. The great bulk of the 
discourses and addresses left to us by the Fathers is formed of these 
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simple explanations of the Scriptures. We see from the Acts of 
the Apostles (xx. 7) that the sermon was part of the liturgy, even 
in Apostolic days. ‘On the first day of the week, when we were 
assembled to break bread (that is, for the celebration of the holy 
Eucharist) Paul discoursed with them the Church of Troas, and 
he continued his speech until midnight.” “When the reader pauses,” 
says St. Justin Martyr, “the president addresses the people, exhorting 
them to imitate the beautiful things they have heard.” (Apol. 11). 

We may conclude from this remark of Justin that not only the 
Gospel, but the Epistle also may well form the subject-matter of our 
discourses. It would certainly not be right habitually to set aside 
both Epistle and Gospel in our Sunday morning discourses, in favor 
of, let us say, “topics of the day.”’ The sacred text has a virtue all 
its own, and our people love to hear it. The more a priest is like 
Apollo “potens in scripturis,” the greater the efficacy of his words. 
The Gospel is capable of many interpretations. The Fathers loved 
allegorical explanations, and adaptations often more ingenious than 
convincing. The Homilies of St. Augustine and St. Gregory the 
Great are conspicuous examples of this latter mode of treatment. 
In our own days we prefer sober reality to elaborate symbolism. 
- Let our doctrinal statements be in the words of the Gospel or the 
Apostolic writings, and let our moral exhortations invariably be 
based on the text of the sacred volume. 

So the Gospel of Easter Sunday, the Mass of which we have 
been giving to illustrate our remarks, can be treated either allegori- 
cally or historically. The Homily of St. Gregory the Great at 
Matins is an example of the former mode of exposition. Our people 
will be more impressed if we point out to them that our Gospel is 
obviously a narrative of an historical event, every detail of which is 
calculated to emphasize the reality of the fundamental fact of the 
Christian religion. “Jesum quaeritis Nazarenum, crucifixum: 
surrexit, non est hic, ecce locus ubt posuerunt eum.” What force 
there is in that marvellous opposition. “The crucified: he is risen” 
—He is no longer here, you only see the place where they laid His 
dead body, but tell Peter and the others that soon they shall behold 
Him in Galilee, according as He has told them. 
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CoNncoRDAT BETWEEN THE HoLy SEE AND THE LITHUANIAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Holy See has successfully concluded an agreement or con- 
cordat with the new Republic of Lithuania. An archiepiscopal see 
is to be established at Riga with two suffragan bishoprics. The 
concordat provides for the free public exercise of the Catholic 
religion and for the recognition of the Catholic Church as a juridic 
person with the same rights as the civil Code of the Republic grants 
to other citizens. 

The archbishop and bishops shall be natives of the Republic. 
Before the Holy See nominates the archbishop of Riga, it will 
inform the government of the Republic of the person chosen, in 
order to learn whether the government has any political reason for 
excluding him from the office. The archbishop, before entering on 
his office, shall take the oath before the President of the Republic 
that he will respect and uphold the established government and the 


Constitution of the Republic, and use his influence with the clergy 
for that purpose. 


Various other provisions refer to the endowment of the archiepis- 
copal see and a seminary for the native clergy, ecclesiastical trials 
of offending clerics, and various other matters. (Concordat made 
at the Vatican, May 30, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 577- 
581). 


LETTER OF Pope Pius XI To Dr. NicHoLas MurRRAY BUTLER, 
PRESIDENT OF CoLUMBIA UNIveERSITY, NEw York CIty 


The Holy See thanks President Butler for his efforts to help rebuild 
the library of the University of Louvain, Belgium, which was 
destroyed during the World War. Dr. Butler proposed the forma- 
tion of a committee to appeal to all university students in the United 
States, to interest them in creating a fund for the rebuilding of the 
library of the famous University. The Holy Father is very much 
pleased with the plan, and thanks Dr. Butler for the kind interest he 
has taken in this matter. (Letter of Pope Pius XI, Sept. 8, 1922: 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 586). 
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Pustic ExCOMMUNICATION OF Two PRIESTS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF THE JEDNOTA 


The Holy See, by the decrees of June 14 and August 19, 
1922, condemned the Society of the Jednota, which was organized 
for the purpose of perpetuating a schism among the priests of the 
newly created Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The Reverends 
Xavier Dvorak and Ludovic Svatos refused to obey the orders of 
the Holy See, and they are, by the present decree, nominatim and 
personaliter excommunicated and declared excommunicati vitandi, 
and all Catholics are forbidden to uphold them in their opposition to 
the Church. (Holy Office, Nov. 8, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, 


Pp. 593). 


ExCOMMUNICATION OF THE REVEREND GAETANO GLI0zz0, SPECIALI 
Mopo RESERVED TO THE HOLY SEE 


A priest, Gaetano Gliozzo, of the Diocese of Patti, Italy, was 
suspended by the S. Congregation of the Council, and after he had 
broken this censure, he was declared irregular. As he nevertheless 
continued to exercise the sacred functions and hold the parish in 
open rebellion against the authority of the Church, he is by the 
present decree punished with excommunication speciali modo 
reserved to the Holy See, and this excommunication also falls on all 
those Catholics who after the publication of this decree, communi- 
cate with him in divine worship. (S. Congregation of the Council, 
October 24, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 594). 


BuRNING LAMPS ON GRAVES IN CATHOLIC CEMETERIES 


The S. Congregation of Rites was requested to decide whether 
there is any objection to placing lighted lamps or electric lights on 
the graves of the deceased in Catholic cemeteries. 

The S. Congregation answers that there is no objection. The 
lights should not be placed there only as a mark of respect and for 
the solace of the living, but also as an expression of a belief in the 
eternal life which the lights symbolize, and one should not neglect 
to pray for the deceased, since prayer, the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
alms to the poor help the souls in purgatory. (S. Congregation of 
Rites, October 30, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 598). 

STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


GAINING OF INDULGENCES IN CHAPELS WHERE THE BLEsseEp 
SACRAMENT Is Not KeEpt—ALL SOULS’ COLLECTION 


Question. Would you be so kind as to answer the following questions in 
THE HomILeTic AND PastoRAL REVIEW: 


1. According to the decree of Pope Pius X, June 25, 1914, a plenary indul- 
gence was granted, to be gained for the poor souls as often as one visited a 
public church or oratory. Now this question came up: May this indulgence 
be gained by visiting a church or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is not 
kept, as is the case with many mission chapels attached to and attended by the 
clergy of the main parish? 

2. Please explain Qu. 20, page 660, Sabetti-Barrett, Editio Vigesima Octava, 
Does it mean that any number of stipends may be accepted and all of them 
satisfied by simply saying one Mass for as many intentions on All Souls’ Day? 

PaROcHUs. 

duswer 1. The indulgence in question may be gained in mission 
chapels where the Blessed Sacrament is not kept. The fact that the 
Blessed Sacrament is not kept there does not change the nature of 
those chapels; they are public places of divine worship. The decree 
granting the indulgence on All Souls’ Day does not make the 
indulgence depend upon the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
in a church or public oratory, hence there should be no doubt that 
the indulgence can be gained in mission chapels, even though the 
Blessed Sacrament is not kept there. 


2. It has been the custom in many dioceses in the United States 
to take up an All Souls’ collection, and the people are advised to 
submit with the offering a list of the deceased whom they wish to 
be remembered in the one or several Masses which are announced 
for that purpose. The custom is rather peculiar, for there is no 
doubt that is rather a collection for the benefit of the priest per- 
sonally than a stipend for Masses. The decree quoted by Sabetti- 
Barrett allows this custom to continue where it really exists, but it 
desires people to be properly informed regarding the offering which 
they make. There are dioceses in the United States where this cus- 
tom does not exist, and where the diocesan statutes explicitly rule 
that as many Masses as are required by the sum total of the All 
Souls’ offering, based on the ordinary Mass stipend, must be said. 

The amount of the Mass stipend is purely a diocesan matter. 
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Each bishop has the right to fix the amount in his diocese, according 
to Canon 831, section 1, and it seems, from section 2 of the same 
Canon, that the law of the Ordinary has preference over any custom 
in reference to Mass stipends; it says: “Where there is no law of 
the Ordinary, the custom of the diocese shali be observed.” 


BLESSING OF THROATS ON THE FEAST OF ST. BLASE 


Question. Is it permissible to use the formula for blessing throats on the 
feast of St. Blase once for a number of persons? Pastor. 

Answer: No change has been made in the manner of giving the 
blessing of throats on the Feast of St. Blase. 

In connection with this blessing it is interesting to note that as 
early as the sixth century the Greek Church invoked St. Blase as 
patron in throat troubles. The custom of using candles in the 
blessing of throats on that feast is said to be due to a legend of the 
Middle Ages, according to which a woman brought food and a 
candle to the Saint every day while he was in prison. The Saint 
promised the woman that if she would offer a candle each year on 
the anniversary of his death, God would protect her from all illness 
and harm. 


CaTHOLIc Mayor As A WITNESS OF MARRIAGES BETWEEN 
CATHOLICS 

Question. Will you please tell me in THe Hommetic anp Pastorat ReEvIEW 
if the mayor of a city, when requested to perform a marriage ceremony, could 
refuse to officiate? A Catholic mayor of New Jersey has performed many 
marriages between Catholics, claiming that in his capacity and in accordance 
with the Constitution he is obliged to perform marriages, and consequently he 
cannot refuse. SACERDOS. 

Answer: The question is a difficult one. Generally it is not true 
that an official of the State who has the right to witness marriages 
is bound by the law to marry parties, though from the point of view 
of the civil law they are free to marry. As far as we know, the 
State of New Jersey is no exception to the general rule that such 
officials are not compelled by law to witness marriages. But there 
are other considerations which induce Catholic men who hold 
government offices entitling them to witness marriages not to 
tefuse to marry couples, though they know that one or both are 
Catholics, and that they are violating a grave law of the Church, 
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the parties contracting an invalid marriage in the eyes of the 
Church. 

The question of conscience that arises in such action is the fact 
that witnessing such marriages is coOperation in the sin of the 
parties. Theologians seem to be fairly agreed that this codperation 
can in most cases be justified by the embarrassment it would cause 
an official who, for religious reasons, refused to officiate when the 
law gives the parties the right to call upon him to marry them, 
There is no doubt that an agitation would soon be started against an 
officer of the State who repeatedly refused to marry Catholics who, 
unmindful of their religious duties and in contempt of their Church, 
wanted to be married outside the Church. If one were to demand 
that a Catholic holding such office absolutely refuse to marry Catho- 
lics, if a judge who is a Catholic were to refuse absolutely to listen 
to a divorce case where a Catholic was implicated, it would mean 
that Catholics would have to refuse to hold these offices. If Cath- 
olics stayed out of public life and offices altogether, the enemies of 
the Church would ere long have complete control, and harrass and 
persecute the Church by means of the legislative and executive 
power in their hands. 

A little more grit would be a valuable asset to some of the weak- 
kneed Catholics who are in political life. People generally would 
think more of them. There is no doubt that a man like the mayor in 
question could be a real saviour to many a careless Catholic, if he 
were aman of integrity, strength of character, and ability to influence 
men for good. 

Here we cannot help but remark that not unfrequently pastors are 
to some extent responsible for the many civil marriages between 
Catholics. A harsh, abrupt pastor, void of kindness, not to say 
common politeness in dealing with people who come to him, will 
break the last thread that holds a wavering soul to the Church. Yet 
the Saviour Himself would not extinguish the smoking flax, but 
rather, with the breath of kindness, helpfulness and sacrifice, try to 
fan the last spark of the love of God in a soul to a bright and burn- 
ing flame. A priest who does not want to put himself out, who 
grumbles at people as soon as their case presents some difficulty that 
will cause him trouble, still more a priest who offends people for the 
sake of the marriage fee, cannot expect to save those unfortunate 
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people, whose faith is weak. Yet, the Saviour said that He had come 
principally to reclaim lost sheep. 


MARRIAGE DurRING LENT 


Question. Can a priest ever licitly marry two Catholics during Lent in his 
church without the bishop’s permission? We will suppose the banns have 
been published or a dispensation therefrom has been obtained. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: The contraction of marriage is no longer prohibited 
during Advent or Lent, as is plain from Canon 1108 of the Code, 
so that all contrary regulations of diocesan statutes are abolished. 
The prohibition for Advent and Lent has to do only with a marriage 
in which the parties wish to receive the nuptial blessing in the 
votive Mass “pro sponso et sponsa.” The parties may be married in 
church during Advent or Lent, and a Mass may be said after the 
marriage ceremony itself; they are to be advised to receive Holy 
Communion in that Mass. Some diocesan statutes have prohibited 
marriage after a certain hour in the afternoon. These prohibitions 
are valid, for they are nowhere annulled by the Code. 


MarrIAGE May BecoME Voip By NON-FULFILLMENT OF 
ExPLiciT CONDITION 

Question. It happens quite frequently that Catholic young ladies are deceived 
by non-Catholic young men in the matter of religious liberty. The latter will 
promise all that the Catholic girl and the Church demand as to the freedom of 
the Catholic to practice her religion and to raise children in the Catholic faith; 
but as soon as the marriage ceremony is over, they begin to show opposition, 
and the woman may even be forbidden to go to Mass on Sunday. Now, is there 
any way in which the Catholic girl can protect herself, or is she tied down for 
life to a man who deprives her of her most sacred rights and shows thereby 
that he has neither true love nor respect for her, but at most a brute’s affection? 

Stuptosus. 

Answer: There is a good case which covers the question in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, issue of August 31, 1922, pages 512-523. 
The marriage was declared null and void by the tribunal of the 
Roman Rota, and if our correspondent has access to the Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis he will find the report of the case very interesting 
reading. We can here give only a brief outline of the main facts in 
the case. | 

A woman contracted marriage in St. Roch’s parish, Paris, France, 


with a man who was practically a fallen-away Catholic, known to be 
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opposed to the practice of the Faith. The woman, who was of a 
Catholic family which was very faithful in the practice of its 
religion, gave the man to understand at various times before the 
marriage that she never would marry him unless he agreed to leave 
her absolutely free in the practice of her Faith and in the bringing 
up in the Catholic Church of the children God might give them, 
He apparently consented, but as soon as they were married, he for- 
bade her to go to church, forced her to eat meat on Friday and did 
not let her make her Easter duty. Finally, the quarrel over religion 
became so bitter that the woman left the man and returned to her 
parents. The parents persuaded her to return to her husband, but 
she soon left him again on account of his threats and insults because 
of her religion. She could not be persuaded to go back again, but 
in order to be free from the man she got a divorce in the civil courts 
and then petitioned the archbishop’s court in Paris to declare her 
marriage void on account of the non-fulfillment of the condition 
under which only she had given her consent to marry him. The 
archiepiscopal curia declared the marriage null, and the case was 
appealed to the Roman Rota, which confirmed the sentence of the 
first court. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of March 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


The Fourth Commandment 
“Honour thy father and thy mother.” 


Obedience to Parents. 
Obedience is the Key to Knowledge. 
Obedience is the Physician of Souls. 
Obedience or Virginity? 

. Pride and Vainglory. 

. Humility. 


I. OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS 


“When the Lord Jesus Christ replied: ‘It behoved me to be 
about my Father’s business,’ He did not when He thus referred to 
God who was His Father, thereby exclude Joseph. How do we 
know that? By the Scripture, which says: ‘And he went down 
with them and was subject to them.’ It does not say: ‘He was sub- 
ject to his mother,’ but, ‘subject to them.’ To whom, then, was He 
subject? Surely to His parents? Both were His parents, and to 
them was He subject by the same subordination whereby He was 
Son of Man. Women had already accepted the Commandments ; 
let children now receive them so as to obey their parents and be 
subject to them. The world was subject to Christ; Christ was sub- 
ject to His parents.’ 


II. OBEDIENCE IS THE KEY TO KNOWLEDGE 


“What does the Psalmist mean when he says: ‘By thy command- 
ments I have had understanding?’ (Ps. cxviii. 104). For it is one 
thing to say, ‘I have understood thy commandments,’ another to say, 


1St. Augustine, Sermo li, xi-xii (19), P. L. xxxviii. 343. 
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‘By thy commandments I have had understanding.’ Clearly he 
means something different by understanding ‘by the commandments’ 
of God. It seems—at least so I read it—that by keeping God’s Com- 
mandments he has arrived at an understanding of things that he 
yearned to know. Hence it is written: ‘Hast thou yearned for wis- 
dom? Keep the commandments and God will give it to thee’ 
(Ecclus. 1. 33). Lest; that is, some one should, by inverting the 
due order, wish to reach the summits of wisdom before he has laid 
the humble foundation of obedience; no one can scale those heights 
save in due order. It is thus a man arrives at the hidden things of 
wisdom through keeping the Commandments. And when he says: 
‘What God has commanded thee, think of it,’ he adds ‘always,’ so 
as to signify that not only is obedience to be kept if we would attain 
wisdom, but that when we have attained to it we must not give up 
obedience.” 


III. OBEDIENCE IS THE PHYSICIAN OF SOULS 


“Nothing is so good for the soul as obedience. If it is good for 
the soul of the servant to obey his master, for the son to obey his 


father, the wife her husband, how much better for a man to obey 
his God? Adam found out what evil was, and every man is Adam— 
just as among the faithful every man is Christ, for they are all 
members of Christ. Adam, then, found out by experience what evil 
was; but he ought not to have had that experience; he would not 
have had it if only he had believed God when He said: “Touch not.’ 
Tf then you have had experience of evil, now at least you must obey 
the Commandments of your Physician if you would rise again, 
though you would not obey your Physician who showed you how 
you need never be ill. A good and faithful physician counseis even 
a healthy man so that he may never have need of the physician's 
services; for it is not the healthy who need the physician, but the 
unhealthy. Good and friendly physicians, who have no wish to sell 
their art and who prefer to find their patients healthy rather than 
sick, give wise advice to them when well, so that by taking such 
advice they may not fall sick. And if perchance patients neglect 
that advice and fall sick, then they run to the doctor begging for 
help! They despised him when well, they beg of him when ill! 


2St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxviii. 104, P. L. xxxvi. 1566. 
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And would that they would beg! Would that they may never, dis- 
traught through sickness, slay their Physician !’”* 


IV. OBEDIENCE OR VIRGINITY? 


“Obedience is a greater thing than chastity. For whereas mar- 
riage is nowhere condemned in authoritative Scripture, yet dis- 
obedience is nowhere forgiven. Consequently, if you were to set 
side by side a maiden who determined to remain such and yet live 
in disobedience, and a woman who was married and though unwill- 
ing to live in virginity was yet obedient, which would you prefer? 
Is the latter less deserving of praise than if she had remained a 
virgin? Or does the former deserve less condemnation because she 
remains a virgin? Would you hesitate for a moment if you were 
called on to compare a maiden who was a drunkard and a married 
woman who was temperate? Wedlock and virginity, then, are two 
good things, though one is better than the other; but if you com- 
pare temperance and drunkenness, obedience and disobedience you 
have two good things and two evil things. It is preferable, then, 
to have all good things—even the lesser ones—than a great good 
combined with a great evil; it would be better, for instance, to have 
the small stature of Zacheus in a healthy body than Goliath’s bulk 
with a fever!’’* 


V. PRIDE AND VAINGLORY 


“Dearly beloved, I am well assured that your pious practices are 
calculated to provoke the devil to envy, for he is the foe of all virtue. 
Consequently he will bring all his malign influence to bear upon 
you; he will make even your piety a snare for you; if he cannot 
overthrow you by making you too diffident he will try and do so by 
making you self-confident. For pride is always near neighbor to 
good works and a certain self-elation is apt to creep in when our 
friends see our good works. It is exceedingly difficult for a person 
who is leading a devout life not to be caught by the snare of men’s 
praise, unless he be mindful that ‘He that glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord.’ The wicked enemy of souls never hesitates to assail a 


3St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xx. 16 (1), P. L. xxxvi. 1891. 
*St. Augustine, De Bono Conjugali, xxiii. 
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man’s determination, he will try to spoil a person’s fasting precisely 
as, in the Gospel story we are told that he did not even keep his 
hands off the Saviour of the world.’ 

““Amen I say to you: Ye have your reward.’ What reward? 
The praise of men; for its sake we are often tempted to exhibit an 
appearance of virtue. For where there is no real care about our 
conscience then we begin to yearn for deceptive reputation, so that 
our sin which betrays itself by its hidden character actually rejoices 
in what is but a lie. . . . But to a man who loves God it is 
enough that he pleases Him whom he loves; no greater reward is 
to be looked for than love itself, for charity is from God that God 
Himself may be charity.’ 


VI. Humiuity 


“Now the will of a rational creature cannot exist without some 
love; nor can it love without wishing to attach that love to some 
object. Further, the human will occupies a middle place between 
the Supreme Good by whom it was created and the lower good 


things over which it was set. The consequence is that the human 
will must of necessity either lie grovelling amid those inferior good 
things or find true and blissful repose in the Supreme Good. For 
it is always carried away by what it loves. If that springs from 
obedience then that means that it is uplifted and happily subjects 
itself to its good Creator; if from pride, then it is depressed and it 
wields an evil domination over a created good thing. When elated 
it falls to the ground, when humble it is lifted up. Nor must we 
say of the humble soul to whom God gives grace that He found 
them humble before He gave them grace; rather by giving them 
His grace does He make them humble.” 


5 St. Leo the Great, Sermo iv. de Quadragesima. 
8St. Leo the Great, Sermo vii. de Jejunio. 
7 St. Fulgentius, dd Monimum, i. xviii. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
“Children of Light” 
By H. Ke ty, S.J., M.A. 


“Walk as children of light. For the fruit of the light is in all goodness and 
justice and truth” (Eph. v. 8, 9). 
SYNOPSIS. I. Christ the light of the world. 
A. Those who follow Him shall have light, which is 
to shine before men. 
II, The spiritual state of the world in which the Church is placed. 
Ill. What it is to have the “light.” 
IV. What obligations “light” imposes. 
V. Does our light shine before men? 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


We are reminded at once, by these words, of many texts in St. 
John’s Gospel, especially in the introduction. Speaking of the 
second person, the Word, the Evangelist says: “In him was life and 
the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in the darkness, 
and the darkness did not comprehend it” (i. 4, 5). The Baptist 
“was not the light,’ but was “to give testimony of the light. That 
was the true light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world” (8, 9). 

This comparison of Christ to the light is as profound and feli- 
citous as it is striking, for Christ is in the supernatural world what 
light—the light of the sun—is in the natural world—the source of 
all life, fecundity and growth, the condition of all knowledge and 
action. When St. Paul called the Ephesians “children of light” the 
Gospel of St. John was not yet written, but this conception of Christ, 
which St. John was afterwards to insist upon so strongly, was 
already accepted by the first Christian generation; for it was but 
an echo of one of the sayings of Christ Himself. “I am the light of 
the world: he that followeth me walketh not in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life” (John viii. 12). 


It is the property of light not merely to shine but to impart its 
nature to other things, and those who follow Christ will themselves 
have light. “You are the light of the world” (Matt. v. 14), He said 
to those that first listened to Him on the hillside above the lake of 
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Galilee. ‘So let your light shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Ibid, v. 16), 


CHRISTIANS MUST BE THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


St. Paul addresses to the Ephesians the command of Christ; he 
reminds them that their high vocation as Christians has its obliga- 
tions. They must be the light of the world; they must be as a lamp 
upon a stand; as a city on a hill, drawing the attention of all to 
themselves, showing to those around them by their actions and way 
of life the beauty, purity and divinity of their faith. From the dark 
background of a pagan city the Christian community were to stand 
out in high, luminous relief. 

This exhortation of St. Paul to the Ephesians has a peculiar 
fitness for our own time and conditions. Of course we can admit at 
once that we do not stand to those around us in precisely the same 
relation as St. Paul’s converts did to the paganism of Ephesus. But 
it is true to say that the vast mass of those who surround us are 
in darkness of varying intensity. We cannot say that they are 
pagans, that they adore false gods. But what do the great mass of 
men know of the one God? Are they not rapidly forgetting Him, 
leaving Him out of the new scheme of things, as if He were an 
anachronism, the survivor of a state of thought and society which 
has passed? Has He not come to be, at their hands, a concept of 
the mind, a pious abstraction, no longer a person, or a force? Of 
Jesus Christ indeed they talk much, about His life and personality 
they form a thousand irreconcilable theories, but all agree in reject- 
ing the things that are true, that He was God, and that He founded 
a Church which was to perpetuate His teaching and His redemp- 
tion. And with the revealed truth of God forgotten or rejected, we 
know what observance of the moral law of God we are to expect. 

We may grant that the code of Christian morality which non- 
Catholic bodies claim to maintain in its purity and integrity, though 
they have torn it from its root, the teaching Church of Christ, has 
not wholly withered and died in its new uncongenial soil. 

We are certain that the Catholic Church, as the salt of the earth, 
has not lost its savor, that the leaven has not been without its effect 
in the mass. 
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THE DARKNESS OF THE WORLD TO-DAY 


But after the most generous allowance has been made, we are 
still under no delusion as to the observance of the law of God in 
this country. A glance through one of our newspapers or maga- 
zines, a walk in one of our streets or slums, a visit to a theatre, will 
show us what attention the world about us pays to the moral code of 
Christ. 

Such is the religious and moral atmosphere which the Catholic 
Church must breathe in this country. It would seem then that we 
are not so far as we should like to think from the pagan life and 
society into which Christianity was born. The world around us is 
still lying in darkness and we are the children of light, widely 
separated from it in spiritual vocation and equipment, in knowledge 
and in grace. And I wish you to ask yourselves: Are you so far 
removed from this world in deed and act and daily life, as you are 
in privilege and in profession? Let me recall briefly, in St. Paul’s 
words, what faith and membership in the Catholic Church means 


to us. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who hath 
blessed us with every spiritual blessing on high in Christ. Yea, in him 
he singled us out before the foundation of the world, that we might be 
holy and blameless in his sight. In love he predestined us to be 
adopted as his sons through Jesus Christ. In him we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of our transgressions, accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace. For God hath given us abundance thereof, 
together with full wisdom and discernment, in that he hath made 
known to us the secret of his purpose—to bring all things to a head in 
Christ, both the things in the heavens, and the things upon the earth 
(Eph. i. 3, 10). 

Predestined and redeemed, called and forgiven, endowed with all 
graces and the clear knowledge of faith, in and through Christ and 
His Church, thus are we children of light. Such is our goodly 
inheritance. We are God’s “handiwork, created in Jesus Christ for 


good works” (ibid, ii. 10). 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE LIGHT 


But this favored position, these privileges, this pride of place, 
have their obligations. If we are children of light, we must walk 
as children of the light, we must produce the fruit of the light. 
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Noblesse oblige: the children of a noble stock should show them- 
selves worthy of their strain. Does our light shine before men? Do 
those who watch us bless our Father who is in heaven? Is our life 
a. Catholic life? and is the note of our high calling and great endow- 
ments found stamped on every part of it? If we live worthy of 
our vocation, we may be certain that our light is shining clear and 
arresting before men. 

A very brief examination will show you whether or not you 
carry your religion into your life. Consider yourself in the different 
relations and activities which make up your life and ask yourself 
the question: Am I in any way distinguished from those who have 
not my position and my privileges? Would a man carry on business 
with me for years without suspecting that I was a Catholic? Do the 
books and papers I read, the amusements I engage in, the society I 
mix in, the subjects I discuss, my attitude of mind towards profound 
moral and social questions, my style of dress and living, my language 
and demeanor, my household, reflect in any way the faith that is in 
me? Is my life, from the religious point of view, a colorless one? 
Am I of those who take the color of their surroundings, who fit in 
adroitly and smoothly into whatever company they find themselves, 
who consider that religion has its own place and time, both very 
restricted, and that it is bad form to let it stray into the business or 
pleasure of the week-day? 

How far the mind of St. Paul is from this comfortable and 
ignoble interpretation of our duties as Catholics! “Walk as children 
of light, for the fruit of the light is in all goodness, justice and 
truth.” 

How far from the mind of our Lord! “You are the light of the 
world. . . . Acity seated ona mountain cannot be hid. Neither 
do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon a candle- 
stick, that it may shine to all that are in the house. So let your 
light shine before men that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your father who is in heaven” (Matt v. 14, 16). 


To bear aloft the light in a world of mists and shadows and dark- 
ness, to manifest in our lives the fruit of that light, goodness, justice 
and truth—such is our obligation as Catholics, such also is our 


privilege and glory. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
Our Spiritual Transformation 
By PETER GEIERMANN, C.SS.R. 


SYNOPSIS. Jesus multiplied the loaves to feed the multitude. He multiplies 
His Real Presence for our spiritual transformation. Let us 
see: 

I. The nature of this transformation. 
II. Our requisite dispositions for receiving Jesus Christ. 
Ill. How frequent Communion ensures this transformation. 
Conclusion: Jesus came to transform us, Satan to deform us. 
Application. E-xhortation. 


MIRACLES OF CHRIST 


My dear brethren, behold the miracle recorded in the Gospel of 
to-day. When no bread can be bought to feed the multitude, Jesus 
blesses five loaves, and distributes them among His audience. With 
this simple repast He feeds five thousand men, while His disciples 
fill twelve baskets with the fragments that remain. 

This act of compassion turns our thoughts to the greater miracle 
of the Blessed Sacrament. At the Last Supper Jesus blessed bread 
and wine, and gave them to His disciples, saying: “Take ye and eat; 
drink ye all of this. This is my body; this is my blood. Do this for 
a commemoration of me.’’ Through the ministry of His priests, 
Jesus Christ perpetuates this miracle of miracles, that He may 
transform His followers into children of God. 

Let us consider the nature of this transformation, call to mind the 
dispositions requisite on our part, and see how frequent Communion 
ensures this transformation in us. May our compassionate Saviour 
direct our thoughts, and move our hearts to profit by this consider- 
ation. 


UNION wITH Gop 


1. My brethren, God has destined us to eternal union with 
Himself. He has likewise implanted an endless craving for happi- 
ness in our hearts, to actuate us in seeking this union according to 
His holy will. By nature, however, God is infinite holiness and 
perfection, while we have the seed of corruption inborn in us. We 
must, therefore, seek union with God in opposition to the perverse 
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inclinations of our selfish nature, if we are to attain temporal and 
eternal happiness. 


To be thus united to God in spirit we must, according to St. Paul, 
“put off the old man, who is corrupted according to the desire of 
error, and put on the new man, who according to God is created in 
justice and holiness of truth.” This transformation can be effected 
only by the power of Jesus Christ, whose spiritual members we 
became in holy Baptism. 

With sincere minds and willing hearts we must dispose ourselves 
for His operation, if Jesus is to transform us into loving children of 
God. We dispose ourselves for the putting off of the natural, 
carnal man by the practice of humility, prayer and penance. And we 
dispose ourselves for putting on the new man, who is no other than 
Christ our Mediator, by surrendering ourselves to Him in a spirit 
of faith and confidence, but especially by receiving Him devoutly in 
the sacrament of His love. 

In the garden of Eden God gave our first parents the fruit of the 
tree of life to preserve their carnal integrity, by keeping them from 
suffering and death. To-day Jesus gives Himself to us in Holy 
Communion to restore our spiritual integrity, and to enable us 
to triumph over the enemies of our salvation. 

Of old, God preserved the Israelites from the ordinary ills of life 
on their journey to the promised land, and sustained the Prophet 
Elias on his pilgrimage to Mount Sinai by miraculous bread from 
heaven. Coming into our hearts in Holy Communion Jesus not 
only preserves us from the spiritual ills of life, but even endows 
us with His divine life, so that we may easily take up our daily cross 
and bear it joyfully for love of Him. 

When, replying to the Caphornites, the day after He had miracu- 
lously fed them in the desert, Jesus taught them very explicitly that 
through Holy Communion He is the cause of our spiritual trans- 
formation and union with God. “I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven,” He said. “If any man eat this bread, he shall 


live forever, and the bread that I shall give is my flesh for the life of 
the world.” When the Jews protested against this doctrine, Jesus 
emphasized it, saying: “Except you eat the flesh of the son of man, 
and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you. He that eateth 
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my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him, and I 
will raise him up on the last day.” 


How WE SHOULD RECEIVE Our Lorp 


2. Every Catholic knows that freedom from mortal sin, fasting 
from midnight, and a good intention are essential for a worthy 
Holy Communion. But there is a haziness in the minds of many 
about the requisite dispositions for a devout Holy Communion. 
Now, the simple truth is that we must freely give ourselves to Jesus 
Christ, if He is to transform us from selfish, carnal agents into loving 
children of God. We do this by receiving Him with reverence and 
devotion. Reverence and devotion are, therefore, the requisite dis- 
positions for a devout Holy Communion. 

By reverence we esteem God as the infinite God, acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as His Mediator, and realize our utter unworthiness, 
as St. Peter did when he exclaimed: “Lord, thou shalt never wash 
my feet!” The Saviour’s reply may be a warning to some of us. 
“If I wash thee not, thou shalt not have part with me,” He replied — 
to quiet the scruple of St. Peter. 

Trusting in the goodness, love and mercy of God, and in the 
infinite merits of our Saviour we then humbly surrender ourseives to 
Jesus Christ by a personal act of oblation. This union with our 
Mediator is devotion. As common clay is transformed in the hands 
of the potter into works of art, so we, things of earth, are then 
transformed by Jesus Christ into vessels of election, in proportion 
as we submit ourselves to His divine influence. When our devotion 
grows in intensity it is called fervor, and manifests itself in the 
recollection and piety of our personal communing with our divine 
Master. 

Some persons are not in earnest about their salvation. They seek 
to serve two masters, God and themselves. These try to conceal 
their selfishness, and to justify their neglect of Holy Communion 
by specious pretexts. One says: “I don’t know enough,” a second: 
“I am not good enough,” and a third: “I don’t want to make a show 
of myself.” But when they become ill they expect the priest to do 
penance for their negligence, by bringing them Holy Communion 
frequently, if not every day. 
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FREQUENT COMMUNION Makes Us CHILDREN OF Gop 


3. My brethren, the frequency of your Holy Communions 
depends on two things; the earnestness with which you desire your 
spiritual transformation and final perseverance, and the opportunity 
you have of gratifying this desire. If you desire merely to keep 
up appearances, and are satisfied with a gambler’s chance on eternal 
happiness, you will content yourself with receiving Holy Com- 
munion once or twice a year. In proportion, however, as you are 
in earnest about your eternal salvation, you will receive Holy Com- 
munion as frequently as your circumstances will permit. 

If you are honest you will probably have to admit that you have 
never surrendered yourselves entirely to Jesus in the past, that like 
fickle children you soon revoked the partial oblation you made of 
yourselves to Him in some indifferent Holy Communions, and that 
your personal communing with your Saviour was generally confined 
to your attendance at divine services, and usually ended when you 
left the house of God. In other words, you will admit that your 
innate selfishness has thus far retarded, if it has not prevented your 


spiritual transformation, and that it has rendered your final per- 
severance doubly insecure. It is therefore rash and presumptuous 
not to renew your surrender to Jesus Christ by frequent Holy 
Communion. 


If we must do violence to ourselves to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, we cannot consult our convenience about receiving Holy 
Communion, which gives us a pledge of life everlasting. Some have 
the opportunity of receiving every day, while others can find this 
opportunity only once a week, or even only once a month. But 
surely all can long for personal union with Jesus Christ, and strive 
to promote this union. When once we practice this spiritual com- 
munion, we will also seek the opportunity of receiving our Lord 
frequently in the sacrament of His love. 


Our Own SPIRITUAL TRANSFORMATION 


We can indeed do much by our personal efforts to expedite our 
spiritual transformation. A touching incident is related in the 
history of the California missions that illustrates this point. Just 
before the expulsion of the last missionary, this priest had instructed, 
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baptized and given his first Holy Communion to an Indian chief. 
Forty years later another missionary, seeking the stray sheep of the 
Lord, learned that an old Indian, living a day’s journey off in the 
desert, had repeatedly asked for a priest. After the missionary had 
made this tedious journey, and entered the Indian’s hut, the old man 
greeted him with outstretched arms, and exclaimed: “Have you 
brought my God? Give me my God before I die!” “TI have brought 
your God,” replied the missionary quietly, “but before I can give 
Him to you, you must tell me the bad things you have done since 
you received Him last, so that I may forgive you in His name.” 
“Bad things!” repeated the Indian in an injured tone. “I could not 
hurt God after He came into my heart. I have tried to please Him 
every day. The white man came. He killed my people, he stole 
my cattle, he took my land. But I did not kill the white man. I 
forgave him for love of that God, who died for love of me.” When 
the missionary heard this confession he thrilled with emotion, and 
reverently gave Viaticum to the dying saint. 

Oh, my brethren, the Son of God came upon earth to transform 
us into children of God and secure our final perseverance. In fact, 
the crowning grace of devout Holy Communion is the Beatific 
Vision. But you know that Satan also came upon earth, and that 
he came to alienate us from our Mediator, Jesus Christ. By 
specious argument Satan may have turned you from “the one thing 
necessary,” and kept you from frequent Holy Communion in the 
past. If he succeeds in estranging you from your Saviour when 
your pilgrimage draws to a close, it were better for you if you had 
never been born. 

Be convinced that Holy Communion is the divine means of your 
spiritual transformation. If you cannot receive your loving Saviour 
sacramentally every day, receive Him spiritually several times a day, 
and then you will receive Him sacramentally as frequently as your 
circumstances will permit. For then you will daily strive to put on 
Christ, to abide in Christ, to act in union with Christ. Thus your 
life will be a constant thanksgiving for one Holy Communion and a 
preparation for another, until you are crowned with the Beatific 
Vision. And you will daily find joy and inspiration in those words: 
“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, 
and I in him, and I will raise him up on the last day.” 





FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT—PASSION SUNDAY 
The Passion of Christ 
By WILLIAM J. LALLou 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Passion of Christ, a scandal to the Jews and to the 
Gentiles foolishness. 
II. Devotion of the Church to the Passion and its memorials. 
III. Our personal share in the sufferings of Christ. 
IV. The Gospel of self-denial and self-repression. 
V. The viewpoint of the faithful disciple of Christ. 


Curist CRUCIFIED TO THE JEWS AND GENTILES 


The season of Lent in the Church is a time of ever-deepening 
shadow, until gloom reaches its blackest intensity on the day of 
the great atonement; then the dark cloud of Good Friday is sud- 
denly dissipated by the glory of the light of Easter morn. We 
enter to-day a heavier shadow, as the Church begins the fortnight 
of Passiontide, during which our eyes are riveted upon the mystery 
of our Saviour’s suffering. 

From the days of St. Paul the Church has always preached the 
Gospel of Christ crucified, then as now “unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block and unto the Gentiles foolishness” (1 Cor. i. 23). The Jews 
looked for a great military leader in the person of the Messias; 
one who would shake off the yoke of Rome from the Hebrew 
people and lead the sons of Abraham forth into the whole world as 
conquerors, but when the fulness of time arrived, so long awaited, 
so definitely marked by prophecy, the Messias came humbly in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, who lived in poverty and crowned His 
life by suffering a shameful death, and the Jews refused to recognize 
Him. They demanded signs from heaven, and when miracles were 
wrought for them, they demanded a specific kind of miracle which 
alone would convince them. Their demand was that of the multi- 
tude on Calvary at the hour of the crucifixion: “If thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross and we will believe in thee. He 
saved others, himself he cannot save.” The Jewish rejection of 
Christ crucified brought upon the chosen nation a terrible retribution ; 
at the coming of the Messias they did indeed go forth to all the 
world, not as conquerors but as endless wanderers and hopeless 
exiles. 
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The preaching of Christ crucified has ever been “foolishness to 
the Gentiles.” Judged by the standards of the world, what could be 
more foolish than that a God-become-man should die, that one so 
holy, so noble, so wise and so powerful should voluntarily give 
Himself up to so shameful a death? How foolish that He who 
could order His own life as He wished it should elect a life of 
poverty and comparative obscurity, a life in a not important section 
of the Roman Empire, and end that life of labor and suffering by 
death upon a cross, like a common thief or cut-throat. 


THE CHURCH AND CuHrist’s SUFFERINGS 


But the cross, which was the symbol of shame, being the ancient 
counterpart of our hangman’s gibbet, has become the proudest of 
emblems, a sign to be raised over buildings, to crown mountains, 
to be displayed in triumph in city and country, to be worn upon the 
breast in life, to be held before the failing eyes in death. And 
Christ crucified, the death of the Word-made-flesh, is the very 
centre of Christian faith and Christian worship. The Church has 
preached the doctrine of the cross as the saving doctrine of religion; 
she has preached the Gospel of pain and suffering as the rule of life 
for those who would follow in the footsteps of the Master. So the 
Church delights to dwell upon every circumstance of the Passion 
and death of our Lord, and to pay homage to Him in their every 
phase. She venerates the five wounds made in the sacred body by 
the nails and the lance. She has devotion to the Precious Blood 
which dripped from the cruel wounds during the agony of cruci- 
fixion. She worships the Sacred Heart so intimately connected with 
the sufferings of its owner. She has sought out and treasured up 
as most dear relics the instruments of the Passion, the nails which 
pierced His hands and feet, the thorns which crowned His sacred 
brow, and above all the wood of the cross on which He hung and 
died. She has lovingly marked the places in Jerusalem hallowed 
by their sad association with the Passion and death of our Lord, 
erecting there shrines which have been the goal of pilgrims for 
centuries. And as from early times such pilgrims were accustomed 
to retrace the steps of that last journey of our Saviour from the 
house of Pilate to the place of Calvary, so our most popular Lenten 
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devotion is that of the Way of the Cross, an imitation of that act of 
pilgrimage which: is to be made in every Catholic church. 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST 


As we know that Christ died to save us, that He suffered for our 
sins, pious Catholics feel a personal share in the suffering and death 
of our Lorc because of their sins. Sin means to us a pleasure to be 
enjoyed, an advantage to be derived, a gain to be made, and we 
are blinded often as to its real nature—a revolt against sovereign 
authority, the crucifixion of the Lord of Calvary; for St. Paul tells 
us that he who commits sin does no less than crucify Jesus Christ 
anew and make a mockery of Him. So to commit mortal sin means 
to add sting to the lashes which scourged the body of our Lord, 
means to add force to the blows which drove home the nails through 
His hands and His feet, means deepening the anguish of the Sacred 
Heart. 

As we meditate upon the sufferings and death of our Lord, 
endured for us individually and personally, we must remember also 
that He suffered and died, leaving us an example to follow. “If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.” Here is the badge of the true disciple of Christ, 
to suffer with Him; for no one can win his crown unless he suffers 
his cross. Scarcely a day passes which does not bring its cross, great 
or small. There are the thousand and one petty annoyances of life, 
the little misunderstandings, the vexatious delays, the wounds to 
self-love. Then there are the great crosses of life, the loss of one 
who has made life worth living for us, the loss of a fortune which 
has meant years of saving and labor, disappointment in someone in 
whom we had centered our hopes. There is no day which does not 
present its opportunity to suffer with Christ and for Him. To bea 
disciple of the Master means bearing our crosses, great and small, 
with resignation. It means self-denial, self-sacrifice and self-control. 
It means denying ourselves much that is pleasant and attractive; 
it means the repression of many natural emotions, it means setting 
aside our own will and our own selfish interests; it means patience 
and resignation under the trials which cross our path. If we would 
prove ourselves disciples of Christ by taking up our own cross and 
following Him, as we are grateful to God for His blessings, so we 
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must be resigned to His will when contradiction falls to our lot. We 
must, like the character in Shakespeare’s drama, take “buffets and 
rewards with equal thanks.” 


THE FOLLOWER OF CHRIST 


The preaching of Christ and Him crucified is to-day, as it has 
ever been since the days of the Apostle, a scandal and a stumbling- 
block to many, and foolishness to others. A stumbling-block to 
those who would follow Christ to the Mount of Transfiguration or 
the Ascension, but who cannot bring themselves to tread the path of 
the Via Dolorosa to Calvary; who would participate in the glad 
triumph of Easter morn, but who cannot bear their part in the sad- 
ness and suffering of Good Friday. Foolishness for those who see 
things only with the limited vision of those who judge by the 
standards of this world, which shrinks from suffering as the greatest 
of evils. It is only the self-sacrificing disciple of Christ, striving to 
deny himself and bear his own crosses with patience, who believes 
with St. Paul Christ crucified to be the “power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” It is he who tries to learn the lesson of the Gospel 
of pain, who accepts the paradox that he who loses his life shall save 
it. Devotion to Christ crucified deepens abhorrence for sin, which 
was the cause of His suffering, that appreciation of the pain which 
sin caused our Lord may be stronger than the lure of temptation or 
the fascination of unholy pleasure or unlawful gain. Devotion to 
the Passion and death of our Lord strengthens faithful souls to 
endure with submission the suffering which comes into their own 
lives, that, having suffered even in small degree with the Master 
and for Him, they may be found worthy to live with Him eternally 
in that promised land, which knows neither suffering nor pain, 
neither sickness nor death; for it is the life of unalloyed happiness 
and never-ending peace. 



















PALM SUNDAY 
The Sign of Salvation and Victory 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“For I judged not myself to know any thing among you, but Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified” (1 Cor. ti. 2). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Holy Week should be a week of meditation upon 
the mystery of love and mercy, sorrow and suffering 
accomplished on Mount Calvary. 

I, The Son of God by His death on the cross vanquished death, 
sin, the world and the devil, and reéstablished the kingdom 
of God destroyed by the sin in the garden of Eden. 

II, By the cross alone can we vanquish our enemies and find the 
peace, happiness and glory of the kingdom of God. 


III. Criminals against the laws of God and men are the enemies 
and haters of the cross. 


A, The cross is our sign of victory over them. 
Il’. The cross of Christ alone is a remedy for all ills and woes. 
Conclusion: As servants of Jesus Christ we must spread by word 
and example the lessons which His cross teaches us. 













THOUGHTS FOR Hoty WEEK 













This Sunday marks the beginning of Holy Week, which should 
be a week of deep and earnest meditation upon one of the greatest 
mysteries of our holy religion—the mystery of the infinite love and 
mercy of God as it manifested itself in the Passion of our divine 
Saviour, especially in His death on the cross. The days which still 
separate us from the great Feast of Easter should again bring 
before our minds those great events of sorrow and suffering, of 
love, mercy and patience, as described for us by the four Evangelists 
in their narratives of the Passion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. We must center our thoughts during this Holy Week upon 
these sacred mysteries, and with St. Paul know nothing “but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” The deep, passionate, consuming love 
which these words of the Apostle convey, should also fill our hearts. 
Our sensual self, with its passions and evil inclinations, its needs 
and cares, the world, with its enticements and allurements, should 
give way to pious meditation on the mystery of love and mercy 
accomplished in the great sacrifice on Calvary’s mount. We must 
make our own the love of St. Paul which unfolds itself in His 
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words: “With Christ I am nailed to the cross. And I live, now 


not 1; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 















Our Lorp’s SACRIFICE 





The sacrifice of the Son of God on Calvary is the center or 
corner-stone of the world’s history. In it alone the world’s history # 
can be understood and by it alone can it be explained. The death | 
of the Son of God on the cross is not a defeat suffered by Him, 
nor the destruction of His mission, which His enemies thought 
they would accomplish by killing Him, but a victory, a conquest 
of a world of sin and guilt, the fulfilment of His mission, the 
reéstablishment of the kingdom of God upon this earth which had 
been ruined and destroyed by the rebellion of man in the garden 
of Eden. 

The cross of the Saviour is the sign of salvation set up on the 
face of the earth; no one can ignore it. It necessarily and spon- 
taneously forces itself upon all men who come within its shadow. 
The promise of our Lord: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all things to myself” (John xii. 32), has not and can 
never become void. Blessed are the men, the nations, that dwell 
in the shadow of the cross, who are not scandalized in the Man of 
Sorrows. ‘‘And blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me,” 
says our divine Saviour (Matt. vi. 11). In the cross alone is 
salvation to be found; it is the sign of peace, of grace, of blessed- 
ness for time and eternity, for the individual as well as human 
society in its various forms. We should, therefore, during this 
week, ascend Mount Calvary in spirit and contemplate the cross 
of eternal mercy, the altar of the divine sacrifice. From the cross 
the sun of divine love shines forth into the night and darkness of 
the conflicts of this life. 

Times change, men come and go. Like a mighty torrent the 
nations rush down the bed of time. Everything in this world is 
subject to interior or exterior change; what is to-day is no more 
to-morrow. The cross of Christ, the sign of salvation is, and can 
never be subject to change; it stands like an immovable rock amid 
the surging, rolling waves of time. One thing is certain: mankind, 
in all ages, must and can seek happiness, peace, grace and glory 
only in the cross of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. In nothing 
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else is salvation to be found. “God forbid,” says St. Paul, “that | 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom 
the world is crucified to me, and I to the world” (Gal. vi. 14). 


THE Cross 1s Our STRENGTH AND CONSOLATION 


Criminals against the people among whom they live, against the 
souls of men, against mankind in general are all those who endeavor 
to tear faith in the cross of Christ out of the hearts of men, who 
banish God and the cross from the schoolroom, who endeavor 
to cast the souls of children into the night and darkness of modern 
paganism. In order to hinder these criminals in their nefarious 
attempts, we must gather around the standard of the cross, for it is 
the sign of victory. “In this sign thou shalt conquer,” was the 
inscription written over the cross which Constantine the Great saw 


in a vision before battling with an enemy of Christianity. The 


floods of hate and mockery will dash in vain against the rock on 
which is planted the cross of Christ. When the vain illusions of 
these false prophets have passed away and they themselves have 
been forgotten, other millions of men will gather under the shadow 
of the cross and will bend their knees before the Crucified. If 
new enemies, new haters of the cross arise, they will suffer the fate 
of their forebears, and vanquished by the cross of Christ will have 
to confess with Julian the Apostate: “Galilean, Thou hast 
conquered.” 

What equivalent do the enemies of the cross offer us to take 
the place of the cross of Christ, the fountain of life and holiness? 
They offer us a life which ruins itself in a mad orgy of sin and 
dies in despair. They turn life into a barren desert and make death 
an all-devouring, all-absorbing abyss. They rob the strong of their 
source of strength and the weak of their moral support ; life becomes 
a burden to such despoiled men, and death a torture. 

What is life with its trials, sorrows, sufferings, tribulations and 
disappointments, without the religion of the cross, with its all- 
embracing, all-sustaining power and strength? It alone can make 
life in this valley of tears bearable; it alone can transform sorrow 
into joy and suffering into a blessing; it alone can take away the 
sting of death, for the God-man in His death has vanquished death, 
and through the darkness which enveloped the death-bed of the 
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world’s Saviour did shine already the aurora of the Resurrection, 
and the annihilation of Christ, which His enemies thought they had 
accomplished in His execution on the gibbet, was a glorious victory. 
“OQ death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” 
justly exclaims the Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 55). That is the confident 
hope which shines forth for all of us from the cross of the Saviour. 
Nothing can take the place of the cross of Christ; without this 
cross we cannot live, without it we cannot die. We must, there- 
fore, gather beneath the cross and form a bulwark around it against 
its enemies, against all those who endeavor to lay the ax at the 
root of the tree of life. 

Although we must walk through the night of this life patiently 
bearing our cross; yet, the darkness of this night is not complete 
as long as the light that shineth in darkness still radiates from the 
cross to illumine our path to the true life. In this light the modern 
world can and must find the way which leads to justice, peace and 
good order; in the cross it can and must find the remedy for the 
woes and ills that afflict human society, the path which leads to true 
liberty from the dire, accursed tyranny of the atheistic spirit of our 
times which enmeshes entire nations in its net, mercilessly treads 
them down, exploits and despoils them and scourges them unto 
death. The cross of Calvary plainly tells us that sorrow and suffer- 
ing are a law of life which dominates all creation, which no one can 
escape, even if he tries to shake it off or shut his eyes against it. 
It will force itself upon him, if not to-day, to-morrow, or the day 
after. But in the light of the cross we know,that this law of 
sorrow and suffering leads to the gates of eternity, to the goal of 
our eternal destiny, where we shall be able to lay our own cross 
at the feet of the Crucified in the saving shadow of the victorious 
cross which crowned the hill of Golgotha, by which the world was 
redeemed and is saved. 


We Must Att Be APOSTLES 


As disciples, followers and servants of Jesus Christ, it is our 
duty to spread the spirit of the cross, in order that the sublime, holy 
ideals of the Christian religion may become again for all men a 
lamp to their feet and a light in the path that leads to the true life. 
A false self-love, selfishness, self-seeking and egotism are the source 
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of all the woes and ills that afflict the modern world in both Church 
and State. These evils must be overcome by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, of self-effacement and unselfishness with which the cross 
on Calvary illumines the world; a spirit of sacrifice which plainly 
tells us that not the care of our own little self, but entire devotion 
to the temporal and eternal happiness and welfare of all mankind 
are the end and purpose of our life. When the spirit of the cross 
of Calvary again prevails in the world, the blessed time will come, 
when from the ruins of modern paganism will rise the hope and 
joy of a glorious resurrection. Amen. 





Recent Publications 


Herald of Christ, Louis Bourdaloue, S.J. By the Rev. John C. 
Reville, S.J. (Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss. New York.) Price: 
$1.75. 


Father Reville deserves the highest praise for his life of the great 
Jesuit orator whose purity of character and love of religion helped 
to dissipate the gloom of the reign of Louis XIV. Although his name 
has long been a synonym for eloquence and learning there are few 
who know his chequered history or realize his influence in bringing 
the haughty monarch back to a sense of duty and the need of repent- 
ance. As the author so beautifully expresses it: “He is but the 
shadow of a great name.” Yet, to understand the period of history 
dominated by the influence of Louis XIV, the student of history 
must know the career of Bourdaloue, as he was the only check on the 
ambitions and temptations of this worldly monarch. 

The priest and the seminarian should read this book carefully and 
endeavor to reproduce in their sermons the simple, clear and vigorous 
thought of the great orator. Like St. John the Baptist, chiding a 
sinful world and calling it to penance, he preached for thirty-four 


years before kings and princes, denouncing their immorality and 
injustice, and calling them to repentance. Father Reville has done 
his work well, and “Herald of Christ” deserves an honorable place 
in every Catholic library. 


God—or Gorilla. By Alfred Watterson McCann. (The Devin- 
Adair Co., New York.) Price: $3.00. 


The people of the United States are sometimes a little behind the 
times in things of an intellectual character. The old world is still far 
ahead in these matters, even though we are their superiors in several 
material directions. Accordingly the question of Darwinism and 
evolution which hardly anyone any longer takes seriously on the other 
side of the Atlantic, is still arousing, or perhaps just beginning to 
arouse, a great deal of attention over here. Mr. Barnum used to say 
that the American people like to be fooled, and it seems they have not 
grown out of this ridiculous habit. They are always ready for any 
novelty and flying doctrine even when it attempts to prove, as in the 
case of evolution, that their ancestors were monkeys and jackasses. 
Everywhere now our non-Catholic colleges, schools, papers and maga- 
zines are teaching this disgusting theory as if it were an established 
fact of history and science, while admitting, when pressed, that there 
is not a trace of real proof for it in all the annals of history. 

Of course there have not been wanting many good works written 
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in refutation of evolution, but for some reason, diabolical or other- 
wise, our novelty-loving people do not care to read these works, fear- 
ing perhaps, like the Pharisees of old, that the error of their ways 
might be discovered and they would be forced to return to the truth. 

Now if it is novelty these people are looking for, and if they are 
sincere in its quest, let them read this book by Dr. McCann. He has 
a new way of demolishing frauds and absurdities. He makes the 
monkey theory of evolution expose its own methods, refute its own 
principles, deny its own inferences—in a word disprove its own case. 
By the exercise of cold, subtle, and satirical judgment he shows how, 
if evolution is indeed a fact, the evolutionists themselves have done 
more than show how it cannot be a fact. Like an able prosecuting 
lawyer the author makes pass in review one after another the state- 
ments, arguments, and deductions of his opponents, and then with 
inexorable logic turns their case against them and tears it to pieces, 
pointing out their unsupported assertions, clumsy inconsistencies, 
frauds and forgeries. 

Since, therefore, the vast majority of those who profess to believe 
in evolution are, for one reason or another, not qualified to gather 
together and sift the mass of evidence which has a bearing on the 
question, they ought to welcome a book like the one before us. Indeed 
it is a work which will repay an honest perusal by anyone. We 
should be broad enough in this matter, since we in America are still 
talking about the exploded theory of Darwin, to be willing to read, 
not only what favors our monkey likes, tendencies, and character- 
istics; but also what is opposed to them. Further the book is well 
illustrated and will bring to the closer gaze of millions what they have 
so often viewed at a distance with feelings of delight in the “movies” 
of to-day. 


The Psalms as Liturgies. By John P, P. Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
D.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) Price: $5.00. 


This volume contains the six Paddock lectures given by Dr. Peters 
in 1920. It is well that the author has put them into book form, since 
they embody a great deal of valuable and interesting information 
relative to the nature, purpose and origin of the Psalter. Unlike many 
modern critics Dr. Peters rightly holds that the vast majority of the 
Psalms belong to the period of the Jewish monarchy, and some of 
them still further back. In favor of their antiquity he calls atten- 
tion to their titles, to their very ancient language and terminology, and 
to their relationship: with Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
hymnody. Not that the Hebrews borrowed from or imitated these 
pagan writings, but that their sacred songs are related to them as 
belonging to a kindred race and people. 
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With all these striking affinities, however, which the author perceives 
in the Babylonian and Hebrew Psalmodies, he finds divergencies be- 
tween them still more striking. “Polytheism, superstition and sen- 
suality, inherent elements in the Babylonian psalms, are purged from 
the Hebrew, which are monotheistic, pure and spiritual, the most 
exalted hymnody ever composed.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this volume is the author’s 
view regarding the purpose of the Psalms. Contrary to the opinion 
of those who say that these sacred poems were composed in order 
to celebrate national events and victories, Dr. Peters sees in them 
rather hymns that were written for the liturgical services of Israel. 
The Psalms, he says, are not to be considered “as a national anthology, 
the lyrical effusions of court poets, celebrating the triumphs or bewail- 
ing the misfortunes of king or people. This does not mean that there 
is no national element in the Psalms, and that they were utterly 
divorced from the political life of the nation. That undoubtedly played 
its part, and the history and economics of Israel are reflected in the 
Psalter; but essentially the Psalms are ritual hymns, and their occa- 
sion and their use are to be determined not so much by the study of 
the political life as by the study of the religious practices of Israel. 
They are to be connected not primarily with military events, and 
the deeds and disasters of great leaders, but with the needs and 
experiences of worshippers, and the requirements of the leaders and 
directors of that worship.” The author observes that the chief argu- 
ment of those modern scholars who hold the post-exilic origin of 
the most of the Psalms, is based on the false assumption that they 
were composed for the celebration of historical events. It is this, 
he says, which has led these authorities to disregard the external evi- 
dences of date and relation furnished by tradition and to adjust the 
Psalms to history imagined by them. 

After a very instructive introduction of eighty-seven pages, Dr. 
Peters in his remaining five lectures briefly comments on each of the 
Psalms from the liturgical point of view. His aim is to bring out 
their “beauty and fragrance as the most perfect flowers of religious 
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song.” 








The Divine Counsellor. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York.) 

A faithless age scrutinizing the ways of God has rejected or distorted 
belief in His Providence. This spirit has affected many Catholics who 
are harassed by perplexities and fears. The author of the present work 
has succeeded well in answering these objections, showing that God’s 
Providence is an object of reverence and trust, as well as of faith. 
All the hardships of life, even the deepest anxieties of the soul, are 
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displayed in their true light. The loving hand of God is seen in al 
these trials and even hell is shown as a merciful dispensation of God 
to bring many souls to Himself. The style of the book is akin to that 
of the “Imitation of Christ” and is both convincing and unctuous, 


W. B. 


Institutiones Dogmaticae in Usum Scholarum. Auctore B, J. 
Otten, S.J. De Verbo Incarnato. De B. V. Maria. De Culty 
Sanctorum. (Typ. Loyolaea, Chicago, Ill.) Price: $3.50. 


Here we have Volume III in the series of dogmatic text-books 
which the Jesuit Fathers of this country are issuing for the use of 
students. At first sight one is tempted to wonder why a new work 
of this character should be published, since so many apparently sim- 


ilar good works are already on the market. Why multiply books of 
the same kind? 


But is this volume just like those already in print on the same 
subjects? We shall not peruse it very long before we discover that 
it is not. Fr. Otten has had very good reasons for giving us this 
new work. In the first place he strictly observes the scholastic method, 
which is the only proper method for such works, but which has not 
been so carefully followed by authors in recent years. Again, the 
Divinity of Christ, which is the crucial doctrine in the world at large 
to-day, is developed and proved by this author with far greater ampli- 
tude and solidity than in any other manual of the kind that we know 
of. He is not satisfied in a matter so grave as this to take things for 
granted or merely to indicate the usual arguments; he goes into the 
subject thoroughly, through nearly eighty large pages, discussing its 
every aspect. A satisfying treatment of Mariology and of the Cult 
of the Saints completes the volume. 

The style of this work is clear and simple, as becomes every text- 
book. Likewise the form and print leave nothing to be desired. 


Of course Fr. Otten cannot expect Thomists to agree with him 
in those questions where he prefers Molinism to the teachings of 
St. Thomas, as on the problem of efficacious grace. Surely the Domini- 
cans ought to know by this time what their master teaches and what 
his mind was. If they do not, can others be so certain that they do? 
We think also that the value of this work, so excellent on the whole, 
would have been increased by an adequate explanation of distinctions 
employed in solving objections at all times. J. A. M. 





Apologetica Quam in Usum Auditorum Suorum Concinnavit J. T. 
Langan, S.J. (Typ. Loyolaea, Chicago, Ill.) Price: $3.50. 


Father Langan has divided his work into three parts. The first 
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traverses the familiar ground of the possibility of revelation and the 
criteria, such as miracles and prophecies, by~ which revelation is to 
be recognized. The second part discusses the genuineness, integrity 
and authority of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. In the third 
part the Messiahship and Divinity of Christ are proved. The most 
interesting and best part of the book is the Epilogue, in which the 
author treats of the history of religions. 

With the best of intentions, doubtless, Father Langan seems to have 
assumed too heavy a burden for a single volume of the compass of 
this one. He tries to embrace too many questions and thus of neces- 
sity fails in that thoroughness which, we think, even students require. 


The Evolution of the New Testament. By John E. Symes, M.A. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) Price: $7.00. 


New Testament History. By G. W. Wade, D.D. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) Price: $7.00. 

The first of the above books traces in chronological order the 
growth and development of the various New Testament books, in 
accordance with the best evidence furnished by the most recent non- 
Catholic scholarship. For the greater part the author agrees with 
tradition and the best Catholic scholars, but, as might be expected, 
goes somewhat astray on several points. For example, he places most 
of the Epistles before the Gospels, and of the latter he puts Mark first, 
about 66-70 a. p., Luke 70, Matthew at 72, and all the Johannine 
books between 70 and 95. 

The book contains much useful information put in brief, clear form. 
It is a pity that his prejudice or something else led him to ignore all 
the great modern Catholic authorities on his various subjects. 

Dr. Wade’s work, which is a companion volume to his Old Testa- 
ment History published in 1901, is a much more extensive book than 
the “Evolution of the New Testament.” It deals not only with the 
history of the New Testament writings, but also with that of the life 
of Christ, of the Church in the Apostolic age, and of the theological 
development of the New Testament. As a background for his study 
the author begins with an introduction of considerable length in which 
are described the topography and political conditions of Palestine in 
the first century. Some account is also given of external circum- 
stances, Roman and Jewish, obtaining in the same period. This is 
followed by chapters treating of the methods employed by Hebrew 
writers and of questions of textual criticism. 

It would take us far beyond our space to examine in detail this 
large work of nearly seven hundred pages. We must be satisfied here 
to remark that it contains a great amount of very valuable matter 
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collected in the light of recent study, but at the same time is entirely 
i unreliable and dangerous in its treatment of and attitude toward such 
i fundamental doctrines as inspiration, original sin, the Real Presence of 
i Christ in the Eucharist, the infallibility of the Apostolic teaching, ang 
i) the like. In short, when there is question of doctrine and theolo 

i the author is a pure rationalist—that is, one who, like all his kind, 
rejects faith and substitutes for it his own private ideas and feelings 
supported by a very poor use of reason. C. 3.8 







































The Work of the Bollandists through Three Centuries, 1615-1915, 


i} “J 101 ° 

i By Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. From the Original French. (Prince. 
t ton University Press, Princeton, N. J.) Pp. 269. 

i It was a happy idea that inspired the learned Bollandist Father Dele- 
4 haye to write for the Etudes in 1919 a series of articles surveying the 
i 


hagiographical achievements of the Fathers of the Society. In more 
ways than one the undertaking supplies a real want. It is true that 
excellent articles on the Bollandists can be found in various encyclope- 
dias, but the restrictions which hamper works of that nature necessarily 
exclude many details which are of vital interest to student and historian 
alike. In 1915 occurred the tercentenary of the publication of the 
Vitae Patrum of Rosweyde, which marked the inception of that monu- 
mental work known as the Acta Sanctorum to which Papebroch, who 
died a century later, gave definite form. The mention of 1915 is 
enough to indicate why the celebration of any anniversary in that year 
was out of the question. But it must have been a pleasant task for 
Father Delehaye, even four years later, to tell the story of the origin, 
development and trials of the enterprise, and thus pay tribute to the 
memory of his two Belgian confréres whose names are so inseparably 
associated with the work of the Bollandists. 

With the exception of the last chapter, the volume before us is a 
translation of those articles. The plan of the work is clearly outlined 
in its contents. After an exposition of the genesis and scope of the 
enterprise, the author shows us the character of the founders, the 
various sources whence they drew their materials, the method and 
process of elaboration and collaboration, the difficulties and _ trials 
encountered when the results of their investigations conflicted with 
traditional views, the catastrophe incident to the revolutionary disturb- 
ances of the latter half of the 18th century, the period of revival and 
reorganization. The work concludes with a detailed account of the 
Bibliography, the Analecta Bollandiana, the Subsidia Hagiographica, 
Sundry Publications and Pseudo-Bollandist Publications ; all of which 
are more or less directly connected with the enterprise of the Bolland- 
ists, but are not to be confounded with their actual work. 

The translation is very well done and great credit is due to Princeton 
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University for making the work accessible to English readers. To the 
dergy and educated laity the manual cannot be too highly recommended. 
Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to the Bollandists for having placed 
hagiography on a scientific basis, and by constructive analysis cultivated 
a phase of Catholic life and history that shows forth on every page the 
unity and sanctity of the Church. May the work prosper. The 
hagiography of November and December, numbering many volumes, 
is still to be published ; but the unflinching devotion of the Society of 
Jesus to the task and its triumphs in the past over difficulties and 
obstacles that seemed well-nigh insurmountable, are the best guarantee 
that some day in the future the Acta Sanctorum will reach a prosperous 


conclusion. B: i%. 
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Matters of Moment. By John McCabe. 


York.) 8vo., pp. 157. 

In his “Retreat for Priests” the late Bishop Hedley, who enjoyed an 
enviable reputation as a preacher, counselled priests, if they wished to 
preach the Word of God effectively, to confine themselves to a single 
phase of any of the Catholic dogmas they were treating, rather than 
take the easier way of discoursing broadly upon it, since there are so 
many different angles to each of the Catholic dogmas—angles displaying 
peculiar points of excellence, symmetry and beauty—that only by con- 
fining ourselves to a more specialized treatment shall we be able to 
discover them to the faithful. 

Whether the present author had this in mind when he decided to 
publish this souvenir of preached sermons, we cannot say, but it is 
plain from a careful perusal of the book that he discourses upon special 
points of teaching not frequently spoken of in the pulpit. This is 
especially true of the sermons on the Blessed Sacrament and the Incar- 
nation. Of course the great central teachings of our faith are broadly 
outlined, but the author soon descends to a discussion of points which 
might appear merely secondary to a casual reader, but which are in 
reality of the highest importance. Because he insists upon this special 
treatment his volume has a peculiar and unusual freshness. Undoubt- 
edly, too, there is a great deal of deep thought—and pious thought— 
behind these considerations, because as a rule such thoughts well up in 
the mind only during meditation. 

Because most priests are hard-pushed for time, or perhaps because 
many of them are not over-familiar with the art of meditation, they 
turn to their text-books or to some sermon outline book, when preparing 
to preach. Of course these books broadly outline the great teachings 
of our faith, but only too often they lack that savor of Catholic piety 
which our people so much desiderate. As by its very time-limit a sermon 
is necessarily sketchy, it is all the more essential that it should have 
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that tone of unction and piety which moves the heart. Only by medita- 
tion and deep thought can we discover, as our present author has, s 
many undreamed-of points of teaching fruitful in the highest degree. 
Because these rescued sermon notes open up new vistas that are warm 
with the sunshine of Catholic piety, we commend the volume to ajj 
preachers. T. M.S. 






The Boy Who Came Back. By John Talbot Smith. (Blase Ben. 
ziger & Co., New York.) 8vo., pp. 217. Price: $1.50. 


Father Smith has written enough novels to make the appearance of 
the present one a joy to his many admirers. His last novel for boys 
achieved phenomenal success because it was written with such convic- 
tion, such perfect understanding of the boy heart, that it seemed like a 
story taken directly from every-day life. The same can be said of the 
present story, which, though painted on a more shabby background, 
is full of incident and movement. 

Father Smith knows as few other writers the place occupied by 
movement in the boy’s philosophy of life. As a consequence, the plot, 
after the first chapter at least, grows steadily in interest, which is 
maintained to the very end. In his own way he tells of the weakness 
of a boy’s character, of the difficulties into which these brought him 
when indulged, what struggles were required for their conquest and 
what consistent effort finally accomplished. From this brief resume 
it is plain that we have here a very human story—full of incident, 
dialogue and shifting plot. And because it is a healthy story, in which 
Catholic principles prevail, and Catholic priests are made to act as 
priests uniformly do when dealing with the young, it can be warmly 
commended. Pastors looking for school premiums could hit upon no 
better book than this interesting, engaging and inspiring story. 
T. M.S. 
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Spiritism in Antiquity. By Lewis Bayles Paton. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 8vo., pp. 325. Price: $3.50. 

It is a generally recognized fact that Spiritism manifests itself most 
noticeably in days of religious decadence. Under our very eyes we 
have seen this historical fact verified when, after the close of the 
World War, men’s minds turned eagerly to it as a substitute for more 
positive religion, which had become discredited through the baneful 
influences of the great conflict. But many of us have not kept in mind 
that the recent revival of interest in Spiritism is but the revamping of 
doctrines which were held in ages long past. It manifested itself with 
such virulence that few of us had the time, or the facilities, to study the 
matter historically. This gap in our knowledge of Spiritism is supplied 
very satisfactorily in the present work. Hypnotism, somnambulism, 
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ecstasy, motor-automatism, dreams, visions, auditions, second-sight, 
mind-reading and all the other phenomena connected with Spiritism 
have been studied with great care by the author from their earliest 
appearance in history. We find very full treatises on spiritualistic 
manifestations in China, Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, amongst the Indo- 
Europeans, the Semites and the Israelites. In fact, the study of 
spiritistic phenomena throughout the world seems to be made for the 
purpose of bringing out as clearly as possible the vogue of Spiritism 
amongst the children of Israel. As a consequence, we gain a great 
deal of information regarding the idea of immortality as it was held 
and taught in post-exilic Judaism. Whilst the author has not made 
much use of Catholic authorities on the subject, especially the studies 
of Fathers La Grange and Dahorme, he has succeeded in gathering a 
yast amount of information not easily obtainable elsewhere in such 
well digested form. 

In the last chapter we have a study of Christ’s teaching regarding the 
future life. Whilst we cannot by any means agree with all the author 
says, we cannot but praise the painstaking care with which he has 
gathered together everything that will throw light upon the subject. 
The greatest value of the book, we think, consists of the opening chap- 
ters, where on every page there is displayed a vast amount of erudition 
on a subject which, while it is very interesting and has actual bearing 
on spiritistic teachings to-day, is still very difficult to handle. If for 
no other reason than its encyclopedic character, this work will form a 
valuable addition to any priest’s library. T. M.S. 


A Simple Life of Jesus for His Little Ones. By a Sister of Notre 
Dame. (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis.) Price: 85 cents. 


“The Simple Life of Jesus” recalls many of the memorable events 
in the life of our Lord from the cradle to the tomb, culminating in His 
glorious Ascension into heaven. Mothers and teachers who use this 
brochure intelligently will inculcate in the minds of their children and 
pupils a love and devotion for the Blessed Mother and a firm belief 
in the Divinity of Christ. 


Books Received 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 
The Pot of Gold. By Geo. C. Peck. $1.25; The Message of Stewardship. A Book of 
Daily Devotions and Class Study. By Ralph M. Cushman. $1.00. 


Allyn & Bacon, New York: 
The Story of World Progress. By Willis M. West. $2.00; Fortuna—Tony. Por E. P. 
Eschrich, Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. By M. A. 
DeVitis. 80 cents; Pécheur d’Islande. Par P. Loti. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises and Vocabulary. By W. S. Barney, Ph.D. 80 cents; A Tale of Two Cities. 
By Charles Dickens. . Edited with Life, Notes, etc. By A. B. De Mille. 


The America Press, New York: 
The Christ Child. By Joseph Husslein, S.J. 10 cents. 
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D. Appleton & Co., New York: 
From Berlin to Bagdad and Babylon. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Ph.D., LL.D 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Letters of St. Teresa. Translated from the Spanish by the Benedictines of g§ 
brook. $3.50; No Handicap. By M. A. Taggart. $2.00; Summa Theologica, Part it 
Supplement. QQ. 87-99. By Fathers of the English Dominican Province. .00; 1. 
winism and Catholic Thought. By Canon _Dorlodot, D.D., D.S.C. Vol. 1. 

of Species; Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. Alban Butler; Patron Saints for Catholi 
Youth. By Mary E. Mannix. St. Joseph, St. Helena, St. Aloysius, St. Bridget, St 
Anthony, St. Catherine, St. Bernard, St. Elizabeth, St. Martin, St. Margaret, St. Mich 1 
St. Cecilia, St. Philip, St. Rose of Lima, St. Charles, St. Teresa, St. Francis X see 
St. Agnes, St. Patrick, St. Ann. Each 10 cents; The Sacristan’s Handbook 
B. Page, S.J. $1.25. E 
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Blase Benziger & Co., New York: 
Saranac. A Story of Lake Champlain. By John Talbot Smith. $1.75. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 
General and Professional Biology. By Edw. J. Menge, Ph.D. $6.50. 


Devin-Adair Co., New York: 


The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation. By Austin O’Malley, M.D., Php 
LL.D. $3.50. i i; 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 


Christ, The Life _of the Soul. By Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. $4.00; At the Feet of the 
Divine Master. By the Rev. Anthony Huonder, S.J. $1.50. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 


The Mystery of Jesus. By Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B. $2.10; Spiritism and 
Common Sense. By C. M. De Heredia, S.J. $2.00; St. Ignatius of Loyola. By Rey, 
J. H. Pollen, S.J. $1.60. 


H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia: 
Moments Divine before the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev. F. A. Reuter, K.C.B.S. $1.00, 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
A History of Penance. By O. D. Watkins. 2 volumes. $16.00. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 

The Art of Preaching. By Dean Charles R. Brown. $1.75; The Religion of the Primi- 
tives. Translated from the French of Mgr. A. Le Roy by Rev. N. Thompson. $2.50; 
In His Will. Retreat Addresses by Frank Weston, D.D.; Mother Machree. By Martin J. 
Scott, S.J. $1.75; Religion. Third Course. By Roderick McEachen, D.D.; Religion. 
Third Manual. By Roderick McEachen, D.D.; The Return of Christendom. By a Group 
of gg With an Introduction by Bishop Goar and an Epilogue by G. K. Ches- 
terton. 1.75. 


P. Marietti, Turin: 


Praelectiones Historiae Ecclesiasticae ad Usum_Scholarum. Auctore D. Jaquet, O.M.C., 
Archiepiscopo Salamino. 2 vols. 30 lire; De Imitatione Christi. 4 lire; Bibliorum 
Sacrorum Juxta Vulgatam Clementinam Novam Editionem Curavit Aloysius Gramatica, 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Praefectus. 40 lire; De Casuum Conscientiae Reservatione. 
Auctore P. N. Fanugia, 3.50 lire; De Locis et Temporibus Sacris. Auctore P. Matthaco 
A. Coronata, O.M.C. 14 lire; De Synodo Dioecesana. Codicis J. C. lib. II, partis 1, sect. 2, 
tit. 8, cap. 3. Commentarium Breve. Auctore M. Pistocchi. 3 lire; Breviarium Nata- 
litium seu Officia Nativitatis et Epiphaniae D. N. J. C. Earumque Octavarum. 24 lire. 


The Methodist Book Concern, New York: 
Where the Higher Criticism Fails. By W. H. Fitchett. $1.25. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by Kirsopp Lake. 2 vols. $4.50. 


Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 
Catholic Footsteps in Old New York. By William Harper Bennett. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, New York 
Psalterium Juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi. Edited by J. M. Harden, B.D., LL.D. 





